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A Sonnet 


When,  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men’s  eyes, 

I all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur’d  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess’d, 
Desiring  this  man’s  art,  and  that  man’s  scope, 
With  what  I most  enjoy  contented  least; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I think  on  thee;  and  then  my  state, 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven’s  gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember’d  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  1 scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 


— Shakespeare. 
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THE  SEDUCTION  OF  FRAULEIN  ANNETTE 

By  EDWARD  FLEISCHER 


That  he  would  have  a good  time, 
Friedrich  Bierbaum  had  no  doubt. 
Ever  since  he  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  making  a barrel  of  money  in  Beh- 
renstrasse,  the  Wall  Street  of  Germany, 

- — and  that  had  been  ten  years  ago — he 
had  been  looking  forward  to  just  such 
an  opportunity.  He  was  sick  of  the  staid, 
well-routined  Life  that  had  been  his.  But 
that  was  all  past  now.  Bouchard  had 
promised  to  show  him  a new  life;  and 
Bouchard,  being  his  Parisian  representa- 
tive and  a good  deal  younger,  should  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Friedrich  Bierbaum,  with  childlike  im- 
petuosity, arrived  in  Paris  a full  day  be- 
fore Bouchard  expected  him.  Glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  acclimate  himself,  he 
decided  not  to  call  on  Bouchard  as  yet, 
but  to  spend  the  day  quietly  by  himself. 
Accordingly,  he  had  himself  driven  to 
the  hotel  where  Bouchard  was  to  meet 
him  the  following  day. 

It  was  still  early.  After  a light  lunch, 
he  taxied  to  Montmartre.  Overpaying 
his  fare  with  the  mistaken  air  of  one  to 
whom  this  sort  of  thing  was  common,  he 
strolled  nonchalantly  down  the  avenue, 
immaculately  attired,  with  eyes  that  drain- 
ed the  streets  of  every  gayety  and  color. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  women 
he  saw.  Not  having  been  able  to  mix 
business  with  pleasure,  Friedrich  Bier- 
baum had  never  married. 


Finally,  weary  of  walking,  he  seated 
himself  at  a table  in  one  of  the  many  out- 
door boulevard  cafes  that  dot  the  streets 
of  Paris.  In  his  German  fashion,  he  or- 
dered a seidel  of  beer,  and  asked  for  the 
Morgenblatt.  The  waiter  listened  to  his 
broken  French  smilingly. 

“I  am  sorry.  Monsieur,’’  he  replied,  but 
we  have  only  the  French  journals  here/" 
Friedrich  Bierbaum  dismissed  him  disap- 
pointedly, and  once  more  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  passing  traffic  and  cacaph- 
ony.  A moment  later  the  waiter  re-ap- 
peared with  both  the  beer  and  the  re- 
quested newspaper. 

"Mademoiselle,  who  is  seated  at  the 
next  table,  asks  you  to  accept  her  paper,” 
he  explained.  Friedrich  Bierbaum  looked 
puzzled.  Turning  his  head,  he  was  able 
to  see  a young  woman  seated  a few  feet 
from  him.  She  smiled.  Uncertain  of  his 
position,  he  arose  slowly  and  bowed  to- 
wards her.  She  smiled  again.  He  ap- 
proached her. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Fraulein,"  he  said 
in  German.  “If  you  too  read  the  Mor- 
genblatt, you  must  be  a landsmannin. 
And  as  such  you  must  share  my  table.” 

"Thank  you."  She  pouted.  "But  that 
is  quite  impossible.  1 have  finished  the 
paper,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it.  A 
lady,  however,"  she  objected,  “cannot  be 
seen  here  with  a stranger  without  sacri- 
ficing her  reputation,  such  as  it  might  be.” 
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“Pardon  me."  Friedrich  Bierbaum 
produced  a name  card.  “Allow  me  to 
introduce  myself.  1 am  Friedrich  Bier- 
baum of  Berlin,  and  at  your  service, 
Fraulein.  . . ?” 

“Call  me,”  she  said,  “merely  Annette.” 

“And  now  that  we  are  properly  intro- 
duced, you  will  come?” 

"Really,  1 . . . ” But  she  was  clearly 
weakening,  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
opportunity,  Friedrich  Bierbaum  led  her 
in  triumph  to  his  table.  Had  he  been 
more  sophisticated  in  such  matters,  he 
would  have  perhaps  wondered  what  she 
was  doing  there,  alone.  But  he  did  not 
question  her,  accepting  her  at  face  value. 
And  as  such  things  are  valued,  he  con- 
sidered her  priceless. 

That  she  was  the  answer  to  his  prayer 
for  adventure,  Friedrich  Bierbaum  had 
r.o  doubt.  They  got  along  splendidly. 
He  spoke  of  Friedrichstadt,  the  business 
center  of  Berlin,  and  told  of  his  success. 
She  listened  attentively,  and  then  told, 
reminiscingly,  of  the  Berlin  she  remem- 
bered. She  had  left  it,  she  said,  but  a 
year  ago  to  accept  a job  in  Paris  as  a 
secretary.  In  fact,  she  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  work  in  a few  moments.  This, 
she  explained,  was  her  recess. 

After  a great  deal  of  persuasion,  he  fi- 
nally induced  her  to  promise  she  would 
have  dinner  with  him  that  evening.  But 
not  until  he  had  agreed  to  have  it  at  a 
small  inn  she  would  take  him  to;  for 
there,  she  explained,  no  curious  eyes 
could  see  them.  Nor  must  he  ask  her 
where  the  place  was,  for  that  was  her 
secret. 

That  evening,  he  met  her  at  a place 
she  had  designated.  Together,  they 
drove  to  the  inn,  she  having  given  the 
driver  directions  in  rapid  French.  He 
followed  her  blindly  into  a large  build- 
ing by  what  was  obviously  a side  en- 


trance. Friedrich  Bierbaum,  however,  no- 
ticed no  details.  He  was  too  happy. 
Perhaps  she  was  married,  he  figured,  and 
consequently  feared  a scandal.  He  did- 
n’t care.  He  wanted  adventure,  and  she 
was  giving  it  to  him! 

They  entered  a charming  room.  In  it 
a small  table  was  set  for  two.  In  a far 
corner  was  a cozy  couch  piled  high  with 
cushions.  An  immense  green  vase  in  an- 
oth  er  corner  attracte  d him.  While  a 
waiter  busied  himself  at  the  table,  he 
drew  her  to  himself,  and  standing  be- 
side her,  he  pointed  to  the  figure  of  a 
nude  woman  that  was  sculptured  upon 
its  side  in  bold  relief. 

“I  like  that,”  he  said.  “As  a work  of 
art  it  is  exquisite.  I have  never  seen 
anything  so  delicately  done.” 

A moment  later  they  were  seated  at 
the  table.  After  the  meal,  and  after  the 
table  had  been  removed  and  they  were 
alone  again,  he  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her.  She  drew  back,  and  running 
from  him,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
couch. 

Following  her,  he  found  her  crying. 
He  tried  to  console  her,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, whereupon  she  suddenly  smiled 
and  said  she  was  a fool.  “Be  good  to 
me,”  she  said,  “for  so  few  men  have 
been  good  to  me.”  He  kissed  her  again, 
and  in  a mounting  fever,  he  crushed  her 
to  him. 

“I  love  you,”  he  cried.  “Do  you  hear 
me?  I love  you!” 

What  happened  then  he  could  not 
clearly  recall  later,  nor  scarcely  compre- 
hend then.  But  he  had  left  her  crying, 
and  she  had  sworn  never  to  see  him  again. 

The  adventure  of  the  night  before  had 
not  dampened  his  spirits.  He  would  not 
see  the  woman  again,  of  that  Friedrich 
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Bierbaum  was  almost  certain.  She  had 
too  carefully  hidden  her  identity  from 
him.  To  be  sure,  he  might  look  for  her. 
But  that  would  be  silly.  A banker’s  rep- 
utation, after  all,  could  not  be  trifled 
with.  A lawsuit  could  very  easily  ruin 
him.  Perhaps  she  would  try  to  sue  him 
anyway?  For  a moment  he  looked  wor- 
ried. Oh  well,  he’d  see  Bouchard  about 
the  whole  matter.  He  could  advise  him. 

Early  that  evening  Bouchard  appeared. 
Friedrich  Bierbaum  said  nothing  to  him. 
Bouchard  did  not  suspect  that  his  friend 
had  not  arrived  that  same  day.  “So  you 
got  here  on  schedule,  hey?’’  he  called 
out  laughingly  and  winked  significantly. 
"I’ve  great  things  in  store  for  you!” 
Friedrich  Bierbaum  smiled.  Bouchard, 
he  thought,  can  go  hang.  He  hadn’t 
lost  his  technique  yet. 

After  the  follies,  which  they  both  en- 
joyed immensely,  they  drove  to  a place 
where  Bouchard  assured  him,  he  would 
meet  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Paris. 
Their  host,  after  receiving  some  moneta- 
ry encouragement  from  Bouchard,  led 
them  smilingly  to  a little  room,  and  im- 


mediately withdrew.  “We  can  dance 
later,”  Bouchard  said.  “But  first  1 want 
to  show  you  the  most  original  sight  in 
France.’’ 

Constructed  in  the  walls  were  several 
peculiar  objects.  They  looked  like  the 
eye-pieces  of  opera  glasses,  Friedrich 
Bierbaum  decided.  Bouchard  looked  in- 
to one  of  the  instruments  and  chuckled. 
“Look,”  he  said,  “and  see  for  yourself 
what  fools  men  are!” 

Friedrich  Bierbaum  looked.  He  saw  a 
tiny  room  through  what  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  periscope  arrangement.  It 
was  a cozy  little  room.  In  one  corner 
stood  a green  vase.  Friedrich  Bierbaum 
began  to  tremble.  On  it,  delicately  carv- 
ed in  bold  relief,  was  the  figure  of  a nude 
woman!  He  saw  no  more.  The  figures 
on  the  couch  were  lost  to  him  in  a red 
haze.  He  sprang  back  with  a low  cry. 
And  then,  turning  suddenly,  he  struck 
Bouchard  full  on  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
blood  spattered  over  his  shirt-front. 

With  neither  coat  nor  hat  to  shelter  him 
from  a bitter  wind,  Friedrich  Bierbaum 
ran  crazily  into  the  night. 
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WHO  DONE  THIS? 


Oh,  life  is  a glorious  cycle  of  song 
A medley  of  extemporanea 
And  love  is  a thing  that  can  never  go  wrong 
And  I'm  the  king  of  Roumania. 

— Dorothy  Wheeler. 


Ye  maggots  feast  on  Nicol’s  brain, 

For  few  sic  feasts  ye’ve  gotten; 
And  fix  your  claws  in  Nicol’s  heart, 
For  de’il  a bit  o’t’s  rotten. 

- — Robert  Burns. 


Four  things  a man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone; 

For  the  sad  old  earth 
Must  borrow  its  mirth, 

It  has  troubles  enough  of  its  own. 

—Ella  Wilcox. 


Fair  on  the  mountainside,  domes  of  old  Lehigh  stand. 
Sweet  were  her  paths  of  old,  flowers  at  every  hand. 
Down  memory’s  winding  way, 

Fond  thoughts  to  thee  will  stray, 

Lehigh,  beloved  alway, 

Dear  college  home. 

— W.  H.  MacCarthy,  ’71. 
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THREE  SHORT  ESSAYS 

By  ROLAND  CANNAN 


CITIES  THAT  KILL 

Is  there  any  person  who,  upon  making 
his  initial  visit  to  the  “Big  City”,  has  fail- 
ed to  sense  a feeling  of  restriction,  of 
awe,  of  bewilderment?  The  thoroughly 
cowed  stranger  finds  himself  a witness  of, 
and  a participant  in  a series  of  kaleido- 
scopic changes,  so  quick  in  their  transien- 
cy, that  the  witness  achieves  a sense  of 
unreality.  In  spite  of  the  busy  air  and 
the  obvious  success  of  our  average  busi- 
ness man,  is  it  not  apparent  that  this  suc- 
cess is  not  quite  so  worthwhile  as  it  seems 
at  first  glance?  America  — the  hope  of 
the  world — all  well  and  good.  America, 
the  land  of  opportunity  — all  well  and 
good.  But — America  the  relentless!  Peo- 
ple of  flesh  and  blood,  limited  and  con- 
fined by  the  very  products  the  produc- 
tion of  which  labelled  her  successful. 
“Unfortunate,”  we  say,  and  continue  to 
increase  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
fetters  which  bind  us,  stopping  our  circu- 
lation and  giving  us  a pallor  which  can 
be  abolished  only  by  a petition  to  Mother 
Nature.  The  grandeur  and  superbness  of 
our  towering  skyscrapers,  the  dirt  and 
squalor  of  our  tenements, — the  whole 
picture  lacks  balance,  symmetry.  Are 
we  to  grow,  figuratively,  hunch-backed 
and  club-footed  or  strong  and  tall? 

There  is  in  each  of  us  that  which  we 
call  a soul.  In  each  of  us,  too,  is  a set 
of  glands  which  determines  our  stature, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness.  But  these 
glands,  unfortunately,  cannot  set  free  in 
the  blood-stream  those  elements  neces- 
sary to  physical  realization  and  develop- 
ment, unless  those  elements  first  find 
their  way  into  the  glands.  Perhaps  the 
almost  non-existent  soul  of  us  automa- 
tons, because  of  its  own  mal-nutrition, 
fails  to  send  into  our  life-stream  the  ele- 


ments without  which  self-realization  is 
impossible.  All  of  us,  in  this  sense,  are 
undernourished.  The  Thing  of  Steel 
bows  us  to  its  hand  and  we  submit  pass- 
ively, but  unwittingly.  Is  it  that  our  sen- 
ses are  so  dulled  that  feelings  of  latent 
possibilities  and  long-hidden  powers 
about  to  come  to  the  fore  are  squelched 
before  they  actually  appear,  because  of 
a fear  that  the  great  god  Steel  might  not 
approve? 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  ability  to 
corner  the  dollars,  to  make  them  talk, 
and  yet,  we  are  unaware  that,  like  the 
drug  addict,  we  are  “cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face.”  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, we  will  continue  to  be  proud  busi- 
ness men  of  a pathetic  society  and  think 
ourselves  well-off. 

THE  COURAGE  OF  ONE’S  TASTE 

Having  the  courage  of  one’s  taste  is 
just  as  radical,  in  the  eyes  of  idle  observ- 
ers, as  having  the  courage  of  one’s  con- 
victions. Both  are  results  of  a subject- 
ive inward  revolt  against  the  demand  of 
society  for  politesse.  Why  must  each 
student  in  a typical  college  have  foisted 
upon  him  the  utterly  false  impression 
that  culture  and  politesse  are  to  be  gain- 
ed only  through  the  mastery  of  the 
thoughts  of  great  men,  no  longer  living, 
but  dead  and  buried?  Some  will  say 
that  such  mastery  is  a footstone  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Do  they 
not  see  that  the  commands  “read  this”  or 
“master  that”  are  but  limitations  upon 
development,  confines  beyond  which  the 
individual  may  not  venture  upon  pain  of 
being  given  the  appellation  “Radical  ”? 
Obviously,  stereotyped  training  can  re- 
sult only  in  a group  of  stereotyped  indi- 
viduals, who,  having  been  reared  upon 
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the  same  mental  food,  have  the  same  re- 
strained ideas  about  everything.  True 
enough,  departure  from  this  method 
would  have  resulted  in  persecution  a few 
decades  ago,  but,  despite  the  fear  of  that 
persecution,  certain  people  whose  initia- 
tive could  not  be  squelched  have  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  I am  lamenting  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  never  too  prevalent  driving 
force  and  immortalizing  influence  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  revolt  against  re- 
straint and  confinement.  Our  own  Amer- 
ican colleges  offer  a striking  example  of 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  individualism 
by  a group  of  faculty  members  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  so  dulled  by 
the  training  process  to  which  they  were 
subjected  that  they  cannot  observe  the  ill 
effects  of  a similar  process  upon  their 
protegees — or  rather,  victims.  We  might 
excuse  them  by  calling  them  victims  of 
their  environment,  but  that  would  not 
eliminate  the  defect.  John  Dewey,  in  his 
“Interest  and  Effort”  evidently  recog- 
nizes this  defect  when  he  says,  “By  good 
teaching  we  here  mean  that  provision  of 
school  experience  wherein  the  child  is 
whole -heartedly  active  in  acquiring  the 
ideas  and  skill  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  his  expanding  life."  He 
says  too,  “Things  must  happen  to  him.” 
Something  does  happen  to  him,  but  not 
the  right  thing. 

It  is  well  to  realize  the  shortcomings 
of  the  system,  for  then  one  can  avoid,  to 
a great  extent,  its  evil  effects.  If  you 
feel  that  your  development  has  been  re- 
tarded in  this  manner,  you  should  realize 
that  some  of  the  blame  belongs  to  the 
educational  system.  A refusal  to  remain 
the  subjective,  suggestible  individual  that 
each  one  of  us  is,  is  to  take  a step  for- 
ward. Only  in  this  fashion  may  emanci- 
pation and  expansion  be  realized.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  man  is  struc- 
turally imperfect,  but  what  is  there  to 


prevent  man  from  realizing,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  his  latent  powers,  already  too 
long  hidden  under  the  iron  hand  of  cus- 
tom? Robert  A.  Millikan  voices  the 
problem  poignantly,  “In  the  last  analy- 
sis, humanity  has  but  one  supreme  prob- 
lem, the  problem  of  kindling  the  torch  of 
enlightened  human  effort,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  and  of  passing  on  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  future  gen- 
erations the  truth  already  discovered — in 
two  words,  the  problem  of  research  and 
education.” 

SOLITUDE  ON  MAIN  STREET 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  us  claim 
to  be  quite  social  in  our  habits,  is  there 
anyone  who  cannot  recall  a terrible  feel- 
ing of  aloneness  when  thrown  unexpect- 
edly into  a strange  and  lively,  yet  aloof, 
environment?  Perhaps  we  are  less  social 
than  we  lead  ourselves  to  believe.  Ina- 
bility to  realize  that  the  problems  with 
which  one  is  confronted  are  the  same 
problems  which  confront  others  raises  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  between 
the  introspective  ego  and  “the  other  fel- 
low". The  youth  of  this  age  is  con- 
demned as  being  the  quintessence  of  ev- 
erything that  is  not  Victorian.  The  in- 
dictment is  sophistication  and  frankness. 
It  appears  to  me  that  frankness  should 
be  a means  of  removing  obstacles  from 
the  road  leading  to  sociability,  yet,  in 
view  of  existing  conditions,  such  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  There  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  this  plan  of  procedure 
to  which  we  all  adhere  madly  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  socialized  individuals. 
Is  it  that  our  frankness  is  not,  after  all, 
a true  frankness,  or  are  we  blind  in  our 
wanderings  toward  the  Holy  Grail?  Ap- 
parently there  is  a limitation  upon  our 
frankness.  We  have  chosen  to  be  frank 
about  things  which,  in  the  time  of  our 

(Continued  on  Page  5 7) 
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WHAT  THE  KING  SAW  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

By  WILLIAM  G.  ALCORN 


4 4 A H,  my  fair  Emma,  I love  thee 
/ . \ more  than  life;  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  come  here.  I 
know  that  discovery  meaneth  death — for 
both  of  us.  But  what  doth  it  matter.  1 
have  thee  and  thou  hast  me  and  our  love 
transcendeth  all  danger;  our  love  is  ev- 
erything. 1 would  that  thy  father  sanc- 
tioned me  as  thy  suitor.  I would  that 
our  love  and  not  someone’s  possessions 
guided  his  choice  for  thy  husband.  Swear 
again  that  thou  lovest  me, — that  thou  lov- 
est  me  as  1 do  thee.  Oh,  what  music 
there  is  in  thy  words,  ‘1  love  thee.’  Say 
it  again!”  Thus  spake  young  Eginhart, 
the  lover  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Charlemagne.  He  had  been  the  secre- 
tary of  the  mighty  ruler  for  some  time 
and  had  served  the  ruler  just  as  well  as 
he  had  loved  his  daughter,  and  to  say 
the  least,  he  loved  her  well. 

Eginhart  was  tall  and  handsome, — al- 
most beautiful.  His  wavy  blond  hair 
and  deep  lucid  blue  eyes  brought  forth 
many  a sigh  from  the  ladies  of  Charle- 
magne’s court,  who  admired  him  as  he 
followed  his  monarch  about  and  noted 
the  orders  that  he  gave  to  the  men  who 
served  valiantly  to  gain  his  favor.  Charle- 
magne’s favor  meant  much, — power  and 
wealth.  His  hate  meant  much  more, — 
disgrace  and  suffering.  Eginhart  knew 
this  and  that  is  why,  for  a long  while,  he 
secretly  nursed  his  love  for  the  king’s 
daughter  in  his  heart,  and  worshipped 
her  from  afar.  But,  what  pain  it  is  to 
love  some  one  and  not  be  able  to  tell 
that  one,  and  to  have  the  love  returned! 
Often  he  caught  himself  turning  about  to 
gain  one  last  look  at  the  beautiful  Emma, 
who  walked  so  majestically  with  her 
maids  and,  if  he  only  knew,  sometimes 
turned  about  to  look  at  him.  He  was 


unusually  slim  and  dressed  in  a warlike 
manner;  he  usually  wore  a doublet  made 
of  otter  fur  which  matched  his  hair  and 
eyes  and  made  his  shoulders  appear  much 
broader  than  they  really  were.  His  hose, 
almost  always  green,  fitted  tightly  around 
his  long  slender  legs  which  bespoke  of 
grace  with  every  step. 

Emma  was  likewise  tall  and  beautiful. 
Her  hair  was  straight  and  fell  in  long 
thick  braids  across  her  shoulders  and 
lingered  on  her  plump,  ripe  breasts,  in- 
cased in  a soft  velvet  bodice.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  her  beauties.  Pages 
are  necessary  to  tell  about  each  single 
portion  of  her  body  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a long  description  the  reader  would 
not  be  able  to  combine  his  thoughts  and 
have  a composite  picture  of  her.  Imagin- 
ations are  beautiful,  but  anything  that  the 
imagination  could  conceive  would  be 
only  mediocre  compared  to  the  reality. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  was  beauty 
itself;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  she  was 
perfection. 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  this 
love  affair  and  Emma  thought  that  it 
was  her  place  to  let  Eginhart  know  about 
her  feelings.  She  had  to  meet  him  and 
have  him  put  his  arms  around  her.  La- 
ter on  perhaps  he  would  kiss  her.  Every- 
thing would  come  in  time.  Perhaps!  But 
the  primary  thing  was  to  keep  the  affair 
unknown  to  her  father  who,  she  thought, 
had  plans  for  world  conquest  and  would 
sacrifice  her  to  them,  would  marry  her 
to  some  despicable  prince  of  the  Van- 
dals. She  wanted  Eginhart  and  she  was 
determined  to  get  him;  she  would  exert 
all  her  ingenuity,  all  her  charm.  She 
would  even  trick  her  wily  father  and  that 
was  quite  a task  and  filled  with  danger. 
One  morning  as  Eginhart  sat  brooding  in 
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the  wood  outside  the  castle,  she  passed 
by  with  all  her  maids.  They  were  a glori- 
ous procession,  but  the  princess  was  out- 
standing,— at  least  to  Eginhart  who 
watched  her  with  hungry  eyes.  Just  as 
the  train  passed  by  him,  Emma’s  face 
grew  ashen  white,  she  reeled  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  the  strong  arms  of 
the  man  embraced  her.  He  picked  her 
up  and  held  her  for  a moment.  He  did- 
n’t know  what  to  do,  and  suddenly,  after 
a few  embarrassed  gestures,  he  ran  to  a 
nearby  spring  where  he  placed  her  on 
the  cool  grass  and  prepared  to  get  her 
some  water. 

She  looked  unusually  beautiful  in  the 
paleness  of  her  faint  and  Eginhart  deci- 
ded to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  would  never  present  itself 
again.  Softly  he  whispered,  “I  love  thee,’’ 
and  knelt  down  to  kiss  her.  He  pressed 
his  lips  on  hers.  Her  arms  crept  slowly 
around  his  neck  and  pulled  him  closer 
and  closer.  Startled,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  had  a depth 
that  only  love  could  give  them.  Her  lips 
tasted  like  sweet  old  wine,  and  he  took 
one  long  fiery  drink  and  prayed  that  they 
should  not  have  such  irresistible  poison. 
The  maids  who  had  stood  for  a moment 
dumbfounded,  suddenly  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spring,  but  they  arrived  too 
late  to  find  out  what  had  really  happen- 
ed, although  they  had  their  suspicions. 
Emma  slipped  a piece  of  crumpled  pa- 
per into  Eginhart’s  hand  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  assistance  which  he 
had  given  her.  She  bowed  and  in  a low, 
almost  liquid  voice  said,  “I  thank  thee, 
Herr  Eginhart.  Perhaps  I can  some  day 
repay  thee  for  this  kindness.  Farewell.” 

She  bowed  again  and  then  walked  a- 
way  with  her  women  who  insisted  on 
taking  needless  care  of  her  and  warned 
her  about  her  now  vivacious  movements. 
She  only  smiled  and  sometimes  laughed 
like  running  water.  Eginhart  stood  long 


and  pondered  about  nothing.  He  felt  as 
though  lightning  had  exploded  before  his 
face  and  he  looked  after  Emma  until  she 
was  long  out  of  sight.  Even  then  he 
stood  and  smiled  a smile  of  satisfaction, 
a smile  of  which  he  was  unconscious. 
Suddenly  coming  to  his  senses,  he  looked 
about  him  and  found,  much  to  his  dis- 
gust, that  he  was  still  living  in  an  ordi- 
nary world,  that  the  trees  were  still  green 
and  the  cool  spring  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
felt  for  the  first  time,  the  paper  in  his 
hand  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the  water 
and  opened  the  note.  He  spread  it  out 
on  the  grass  and  started  to  read  amid 
gasps  of  amazement  and  joy: 

“Dearest  Eginhart, — 

1 have  watched  thee  long  and  loved 
thee  in  secret  as  1 know  thou  didst  me. 
Thou  dost  know  that  death  would  be 
the  penalty  if  my  father  heard  of  our  af- 
fection. But,  what  is  death  to  us  if  thou 
lovest  me  as  I do  thee  and  I know  from 
thy  looks  that  thou  dost?  Deny  it  not. 

If  thou  lovest  me  as  I think,  then  come 
to  meet  me  at  the  spring  where  I pass 
daily  with  my  maidens.  Come  thou  when 
the  moon  has  risen  and  I shall  wait  for 
thee.  If  thou  dost  not  love  me,  do  not 
come,  but  do  not  betray  this  letter  to 
my  father  who  would  punish  my  actions 
with  death. 

Thy  Emma.” 

Eginhart  sat  in  that  spot  long.  He  read 
the  letter  over  and  over  again.  There 
was  too  much  magic  in  it  to  be  set  aside 
with  only  one  reading.  He  thought  of 
many  things;  discovery  meant  death,  but 
what  was  death  in  the  scale,  with  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  one  he  loved  more 
than  life?  She  was  willing  to  risk  it,  and 
was  he  a coward  not  to  do  so?  If  he 
had  only  known  before  that  he  was 
loved  so  truly.  Could  it  be  that  this 
was  another  of  the  numerous  intrigues  to 
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deprive  him  of  his  position  in  Charle- 
magne’s favor?  There  had  been  many 
of  them  and  he  had  come  through  all 
of  them  unscathed,  chiefly  because  of  the 
king’s  trust  in  him.  Could  it  be  that  the 
king  was  trying  to  see  if  that  trust  was 
justified?  No,  he  would  not  go.  There 
was  too  much  danger.  But,  would  Charle- 
magne use  women  to  further  his  schemes? 
No.  His  monarch  held  women  in  high 
esteem  and  would  not  defile  his  own 
daughter  and  use  her  as  a pawn  in  the 
game  he  was  playing  for  world  suprema- 
cy. There  was  only  one  thing  that  could 
stop  the  ambitious  ruler,  only  one  thing 
that  he  regarded  higher  than  power, — 
woman’s  chastity.  If  Eginhart  went  to 
see  Emma,  he  would  risk  no  more  than 
she,  unless  her  father  had  changed  his 
plans,  and  he  was  prone  to  believe  that 
he  had  not.  After  all  this  consideration 
and  a day  of  impatient  waiting  which 
nearly  drove  him  insane,  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  spring  and  meet  Emma,  his 
love.  What  did  danger  matter?  What 
did  anything  matter,  just  so  he  would 
have  his  desire? 

Eginhart  never  saw  the  moon  rise  so 
slowly, — so  beautifully.  Like  a soft,  kind 
light  it  rose  above  the  green  trees  and 
bathed  all  the  world  in  a mellow  yellow 
tenderness.  With  a heart  half  filled  with 
fear  and  half  filled  with  love,  Eginhart 
stole  softly  through  the  trees.  He  looked 
about  him  for  an  ambush,  but  everything 
seemed  tranquil  except  where  some  peas- 
ants sat  in  pairs  in  the  deep  foliage,  al- 
most impenetrable.  The  fearful  lover 
knew  then  that  all  was  safe,  for  lovers 
never  make  their  vows  where  others  will 
hear  them  but  only  in  unfrequented 
depths  where  the  only  sound  is  the  sound 
of  their  sympathetic  hearts.  On  he  went 
closer  and  closer  toward  the  spring.  No 
one  was  there,  but  still  he  had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  being  watched.  Never- 
theless he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 


waited  in  almost  breathless  silence.  Grad- 
ually he  became  interested  in  the  spring 
and  played  in  it  with  his  graceful  hands. 
How  cool  and  refreshing  it  was!  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a sweet  voice  which 
sounded  at  his  ear.  He  turned  quickly 
and  met  the  gaze  of  his  princess.  She 
came  closer  and  closer  to  him  and  soon 
they  were  embracing.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  fears  and  had  resigned  him- 
self to  her  arms  which  had  a peculiar 
warmth  and  tenderness  in  them. 

Like  a bolt  of  lightning  from  a clear 
sky  came  a loud  hideous  laugh  from  be- 
hind them.  Startled,  both  of  them  jump- 
ed up  to  take  command  of  the  situation. 
There  stood  Theodulf,  a life-long  enemy 
of  Eginhart.  He  was  fully  as  tall  and 
much  heavier  than  the  king’s  secretary, 
and  he  beamed  down  on  them  with  a 
possessive  smile  which  showed  that  he 
was  master  of  the  situation  and  would 
take  advantage  of  it.  Eginhart  was  terri- 
fied. He  knew  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. He  knew  that  Emma  had  betrayed 
him.  He  knew  that  an  army  of  men  was 
stationed  behind  the  trees.  Perhaps  he 
was  wrong.  When  he  looked  at  Emma 
he  saw  that  she  was  as  much  startled  as 
he.  He  saw  that  she  suspected  him. 
When  they  looked  at  one  another,  they 
realized  that  both  of  them  were  tricked, 
but  they  realized  from  each  other’s  ex- 
pression that  neither  of  them  was  to 
blame.  The  ingenious  Emma  slipped  her 
hand  around  Eginhart  and  stole  his  knife. 
He  didn’t  know  it.  He  drew  his  sword 
and  prepared  for  battle,  but  his  Emma 
held  him  back.  How  much  his  he  didn’t 
know.  She  walked  over  to  Theodulf  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  amorous  expres- 
sion. She  gained  his  eye  and  interest, 
then  she  moved  toward  him,  while  her 
real  lover  writhed  at  being  so  clever- 
ly duped. 

“ Tis  well  that  thou  hast  come.  Yon- 
der swine  hath  stolen  me  from  my  fa- 
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ther’s  house.  Nay,  do  not  slay  him, — 
yet.  The  rack  is, — for  him.”  She  spake 
to  Theodulf  and  pointed  to  Eginhart. 
Then  she  turned  to  Theodulf  and  start- 
ed to  embrace  him.  Suddenly  Theodulf 
made  a most  horrible  sound, — a sound 
which  came  from  his  stomach  and  be- 
trayed agony.  Emma  ran  to  Eginhart’s 
arms  and  showed  him  a bloody  knife. 
Eginhart  gasped.  He  felt  agony,  but  a 
different  sort  from  that  which  Theodulf 
experienced.  He  hated  himself  because 
he  had  so  distrusted  Emma.  He  put  his 
arms  around  her,  but  she  knew  that  this 
was  no  time  for  love.  She  pushed  him 
from  her  and  hurled  the  knife  far  into 
the  wood. 

“Flee,”  she  spake.  “Thou  must  not  be 
found  here.  Away!  Come  to-morrow 
to  my  room.  ’Tis  safer  there.  We  may 
be  found,  but — good-night.  At  the  same 
time,”  she  almost  whispered  as  she  flew 
through  the  underbrush  and  disappeared 
in  the  distance.  He  wanted  to  follow, 
but  something  held  him  back,  and  he 
turned  and  fled  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Next  morning  the  body  of  Theodulf 
was  found,  and  after  some  fruitless  inves- 
tigation his  case  was  dismissed,  and  no 
one  thought  about  him  any  more. 

Emma  and  Eginhart  met  in  her  room 
that  night,  and  after  discussing  the  event 
of  the  night  before,  they  decided  to  dis- 
miss this  occurrence  as  a sacrifice  to  their 
love.  They  did  so  and  sat  long  together 
on  her  bed.  They  loved  each  other  and 
repeated  it  over  and  over  to  one  another. 
It  was  so  sweet  to  hear  and  feel  that 
some  one  loved  you.  It  was  so  wonder- 
ful to  feel  arms  holding  you  tight.  It 
was  like  a dream  to  resign  yourself  to 
this  dangerous  sport.  Almost  till  morn- 
ing Eginhart  remained,  and  just  before 
sunrise,  while  it  was  still  dark,  he  stole 
out  of  her  room  and  crept  across  the 


court  out  into  the  world  beyond.  All 
summer  this  love  affair  progressed  and 
no  one  in  all  the  king’s  retinue  suspected 
anything, — not  even  the  wily  king.  Au- 
tumn came  and  with  it  the  ripened  fruit, 
the  colored  leaves  and  the  biting  frost, 
but  nothing  had  any  effect  on  their  af- 
fection which  had  developed  to  infinite 
heights.  To-night  Eginhart  was  again  in 
the  apartment.  Again  he  realized  how 
much  it  meant  to  him  just  to  hold  her 
hand  and  look  at  her.  It  was  surely  a 
dream,  and  they  were  the  characters. 
All  the  surroundings  were  beautiful, — in 
keeping  with  their  emotions,  and  they 
had  learned  to  love  until  love  had  been 
their  only  thought. 

"Of  course,  my  Eginhart,  I love  thee. 
I have  said  it  over  and  over  again  to 
thee.  Thou  knowest  that  I do.” 

“Aye,  I do,  but  it  is  such  music  to  hear 
it  from  thy  lips.  Say  it  again.  Say  it 
again.” 

I love  thee, — more  than  anything  in 
all  the  world;  thou  knoweth  that  full 
well.  And  now  listen  to  my  love  and 
go  before  it  is  too  late.  Already  I see 
the  first  light  of  morning  and  soon  the 
world  will  be  awake.  Go." 

“Thy  imagination  deceives  thee.  Tis 
but  the  middle  of  the  night  and  the 
moon  is  high  in  the  sky.  Come,  look,” 
he  spoke  as  he  walked  toward  the  win- 
dow and  beckoning  her  to  come,  looked 
out  on  the  court  yard  below.  “My  God!” 

“What  startles  thee,  my  Eginhart?” 
cried  Emma  as  she  ran  to  the  window 
and  looked  on  what  made  both  him  and 
her  turn  white  with  terror.  “Snow!” 

“Aye,  snow, — a thin  coat,  but  twill  be- 
tray us.  Emma,  we  are  gone.  We  have 
done  wrong.  God  hath  betrayed  us. 
Mayhap  we  have  deserved  it,  but  what 
shall  we  do?  We  shall  die  together. 
They  will  find  my  footprints  in  the  snow 
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and  know  I have  come  here.  I stay  here 
with  thee  until  the  morrow." 

"Nay,  come,  come!  Listen  to  me.  I 
shall  save  thee,"  she  cried  as  she  grasped 
his  hand  and  led  him  through  the  room 
to  the  stairway.  Down  and  down  they 
went.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stairs  would 
never  end.  Each  one  creaked.  The 
walls  had  cracks  in  them  and  there  were 
a thousand  eyes  in  each  crack.  Each 
stone  seemed  to  whisper,  Ha,  this  is  the 
end.’  Two  people  were  never  so  terri- 
fied. Eginhart  was  sure  that  he  should 
be  caught,  and  Emma  was  afraid  that  her 
plan  would  miscarry.  Down  they  went, 
— forever  down.  How  Ironic!  Soon  they 
would  be  down  to  the  bottom, — the  real 
bottom.  They  reached  the  door  of  the 
court  yard  in  safety  and  looked  out  on 
the  thin  snow  which  would  probably  be- 
tray them. 

"Do  thou  mount  my  back,"  whispered 
Emma,  hardly  breathing.  "I  shall  carry 
thee  across  the  snow.  They  shall  not  see 
thy  footprints  but  mine  and  1 shall  say 
I went  walking  early, — alone.  Dost  thou 
understand?  Come!  There  is  little  time 
to  lose.  1 shall  carry  thee  across  the 
court  to  where  thy  footprints  will  be  ob- 
literated in  those  of  the  many  passersby. 
Come !” 

Reluctantly  he  mounted  her  back  and 
they  proceeded  across  the  court  to  safe- 
ty, hoping  that  their  little  plan  would 
work,  praying  that  it  would.  If  any  one 
would  have  watched  the  strange  proces- 
sion he  would  have  been  startled  beyond 
words.  Some  one  was  watching  the  lit- 
tle procession  and  he  was  more  than 
startled.  It  was  Charlemagne  who  look- 
ed and  said  nothing.  Revenge  would 
come  later.  He  saw  Eginhart  dismount, 
saw  him  kiss  Emma  and  then  rush  off 
to  safety,  while  his  daughter  turned 
about,  looked  cautiously,  and  then  stole 
across  the  yard  and  went  to  her  bed. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  her  plan  would  not 
succeed.  Perhaps  it  would,  but  her  fa- 
ther hated  cheating  and  was  determined 
to  punish  it  severely.  What  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  lover  had  done  had  been 
more  than  cheating.  They  had  disobey- 
ed one  of  his  strictest  orders.  They  had 
destroyed  the  sanctity  of  his  home,  his 
house  which  was  famed  the  world  over 
for  its  chastity,  his  house  with  the  saint- 
like wife  and  the  revered  king.  He 
would  not  be  disobeyed ; he  would  not 
have  one  of  his  cherished  hopes  destroy- 
ed,— his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Emma, 
sought  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  de- 
filed by  his  own  secretary  whom  he  trust- 
ed with  everything.  This  was  how  his 
trust  was  repaid.  "Oh,”  he  sighed  and 
went  to  his  bed  where  he  tried  to  rest; 
there  was  more  than  this  affair  to  worry 
him  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  kingdom 
would  be  destroyed  and  pillaged  by  the 
neighboring  rulers,  who  envied  his  power 
and  were  determined  to  take  it  away 
from  him.  He  wanted  a mighty  throne 
to  hand  to  his  posterity,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  protect  it  in  every  way 
possible.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  to 
build  it  so  strong  that  all  attacks  against 
it  would  be  fruitless  and  thus,  discour- 
aged. With  this  thought  in  mind  he  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed, — a pleasant  dream. 
He  saw  that  through  his  wisdom  he 
should  raise  a kingdom  that  would  glori- 
fy his  name  forever. 

When  the  morning  came,  Emma  was 
awakened  by  her  nurse  and  told  that  his 
majesty  wished  to  see  her.  She  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  on  being  informed  that 
he  was  angry,  knew  that  this  was  the  end. 
She  wondered  how  her  father  knew  of 
the  escapade  of  the  night  before,  but  she 
was  sure  of  one  thing,  — that  he  knew. 
She  wondered  if  Eginhart  were  already 
summoned.  She  dressed  slowly  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  her  life  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  something  would  happen. 
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No,  nothing  ever  happened  that  Charle- 
magne had  not  planned, — nothing  but 
this  love  between  Eginhart  and  her. 

‘‘Fraulein,  his  majesty  is  very  impatient 
and  demands  that  thou  comest  at  once 
to  his  room.  Do  not  delay  so.  He  is  en- 
raged,’’ spoke  the  maid  to  ears  which 
hardly  listened.  Emma  suddenly  got  life. 
She  dressed  as  fast  as  possible  in  an  effort 
to  get  to  her  father  before  her  lover  did, 
so  that  she  could  blame  the  whole  affair 
on  herself  and  perhaps  save  his  life.  Out 
of  the  room  she  rushed  and  through  the 
long  cold  halls  to  her  father’s  bed-room. 

In  a like  manner  Eginhart  was  wakened 
by  his  attendant  and  told  to  appear  be- 
fore the  king.  He  hardly  waited  to  dress, 
knowing  that  probably  Emma  knew  of 
the  summons  and  that  she  was  suffering 
untold  torments  under  the  questioning  of 
her  father.  He  bolted  across  the  court, 
brushing  several  guards  aside  and  burst 
into  the  castle,  ran  through  the  rooms 
like  a mad  man  and  threw  open  the 
king’s  door  and  was  about  to  tell  every- 
thing when  the  enraged  king  turned  on 
him  like  a mad  dog. 

“Silence,”  he  snarled.  “Is  this  any  way 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  thy  mon- 
arch? Fall  on  thy  knees  as  thou  shouldst 
and  be  still  until  I command  thee  to  talk.’’ 

The  young  man  was  silent  and  bowed 
before  the  mighty  king  who  kept  him  in 
that  position  until  Emma  ran  up  to  him 
from  the  hall  and  embraced  him.  Heed- 
less of  the  king’s  warning,  Eginhart  rose 


and  put  his  arms  around  Emma  as  if  to 
protect  her.  Charlemagne  called  them 
to  him  with  his  one  finger.  They  came 
completely  cowed.  It  was  the  father  who 
spoke  first: 

“I  know  what  happened  last  night — .” 

“It  was  my  fault,’’  the  two  said  at  once. 

“Silence!  I am  speaking.  1 saw  thee 
go  across  the  court  from  thy  room,"  he 
pointed  to  Emma.  “This  has  been  going 
on  some  time?” 

“Aye,  my  lord,”  spoke  Eginhart  truth- 
fully and  regretted  saying  it  the  minute 
it  was  out. 

“Oh,”  Charlemagne  almost  sang.  “Is 
it  not  rather  unusual  for  such  things  to 
happen  to  a king’s  daughter?  Thou 
dost  know  the  penalty,  my  Eginhart?  I 
have  a much  worse  one  for  thee.  I hope 
that  thou  canst  see  the  humor  in  it  as 
well  as  I.  He  looked  at  the  ceiling  and 
smiled  a smile  that  betokened  knowing 
too  much.  “1  give  thee,  Herr  Eginhart, 
my  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage.  I hope 
thou  art  a good  husband  to  her.”  Herr 
Eginhart  had  no  chance  to  express  his 
startled  joy.  Emma  ran  and  embraced 
her  father  who  pushed  her  aside  after  a 
moment  and  continued  to  speak.  “A 
daughter  of  mine  cannot  marry  a man 
without  any  lands,  Herr  Eginhart,  and 
thou  hast  none.  Therefore  1 give  to  thee 
in  fief  the  district  of  Odenwald.  Bless 
thee,  my  children.” 
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BETHLEHEM’S  OPERA  HOUSE 

By  RALPH  C.  BENSON 


ONE  would  not  think  that  on  the 
stage  of  the  now  modern  cinema 
there  played  some  of  the  greatest 
personages  of  the  American  stage.  Names 
which  are  now  famous  were  once  embla- 
zoned on  the  doors  of  this  theatre. 

In  the  spring  of  18  74,  several  residents 
of  Bethlehem,  who  were  interested  in 
music  and  drama,  decided  that  what 
the  town  needed  was  a first-class  opera 
house.  Therefore,  they  set  about  build- 
ing one,  and  late  in  the  same  year  the 
Fountain  Hill  Opera  House  opened  its 
box  office  with  the  notice  that  premiere 
musical  and  dramatic  productions  would 
be  presented  there. 

The  venture  was  a success  from  the 
first,  and  weekly  performances  were  giv- 
en. All  went  well  until  one  evening  in 
September  of  1883,  when  a fire  of  un- 
known origin  burned  the  opera  house 
to  the  ground  and  with  it  the  entire 
block  of  houses  from  Fourth  Street  to 
the  Five  Points. 

Not  to  be  discouraged  by  this  unfortu- 
nate incident,  E.  P.  Wilbur,  founder  of 
the  E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Company,  per- 
haps in  agreement  with  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  an  organization  now  a 
part  of  the  present  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, built  another  theatre  in  1 884 
on  the  site  of  the  old  opera  house,  and 
it  is  this  building  which  has  finally  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Globe  Theatre. 

In  a part  of  the  present  Wyandotte 
Hotel,  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  es- 
tablished a company  general  store,  and 
about  this  store  and  opera  house  Mr.  Wil- 
bur wished  to  create  a community  center. 
Bad  times,  strikes  and  depressions  of  the 
early  1900’s  presented  a difficult  obsta- 
cle to  the  Fountain  Hill  Opera  House, 


and  the  theatre  was  sold  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

In  1913  Charles  M.  Schwab  leased  the 
theatre  with  the  hope  of  reviving  some 
of  the  old  operatic  and  musical  produc- 
tions which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
advent  of  wild-west  melodrama  and  bur- 
lesque. Mr.  Schwab’s  venture  was  not 
entirely  a success,  although  he  did  bring 
some  of  the  world’s  most  noted  singers 
and  musicians  to  Bethlehem.  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heinke  and  Fritz  Kreisler  were  art- 
ists who  gave  recitals  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  about  this  time. 

Mr.  Schwab  was  greatly  interested  in 
symphony  also,  and  it  was  through  him 
that  a really  fine  orchestra,  called  The 
Lehigh  Symphony,  became  prominent. 
The  ensemble,  composed  of  about  eighty 
players  from  Easton,  Bethlehem  and  Al- 
lentown gave  concerts  once  each  week. 
This  orchestra  is  still  active  in  Bethlehem. 

In  1914  Mr.  Schwab  sold  his  lease,  and 
the  theatre  has  passed  from  owner  to 
owner  until  the  present  day. 

Motion  pictures  and  vaudeville  were 
started  in  1918  when  the  Grand  Opera 
House  became  the  Globe  Theatre. 

The  names  of  such  great  opera  singers 
as  Mme.  Alda,  Mme.  Sembrinck,  Mme. 
Modjeska,  Mme.  Gluck  and  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heinke  were  well  known  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  old  opera  house. 

Such  great  tragedians  and  masters  of 
Shakespearean  roles  as  Robert  Mantell, 
June  Marlowe,  Robert  Downing  and 
Maude  Adams  played  dramatic  triumphs 
at  this  theatre.  In  the  musical  world,  John 
Philip  Sousa,  whose  fame  is  unsurpassed, 
played  many  band  engagements  there. 

Bethlehem,  a score  or  more  years  ago, 
was  a favorite  spot  for  previews  of  Broad- 
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way  shows.  Many  comedies  and  comic 
operas  played  a first  night  here  at  the 
opera  house.  George  M.  Cohen  and  De- 
Wolf  Hopper  were  two  of  the  New  York 
stars  who  often  opened  in  this  city.  If 
a show  was  a success  before  an  audience 
composed  of  many  none-too-receptive 
Lehigh  students,  it  was  usually  a triumph 
on  Broadway,  and  many  of  the  newspa- 
per accounts  of  show  openings  were  based 
on  the  Bethlehem  reception. 

The  Fountain  Hill  Opera  House  and 
later  the  Grand  Opera  House  was  even 
the  scene  of  boxing  bouts  and  exhibition 
matches.  James  J.  Corbett,  Bob  Fitzim- 
ons,  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jim  Jefferies 
gave  fistic  performances. 

The  theatre  was  not  always  noted  for 
performances  of  the  “finest’’  type.  Prob- 
ably to  most  of  the  old  Lehigh  gradu- 
ates the  Grand  Opera  House  meant  only 
one  thing:  burlesque.  Moreover,  if  many 
of  the  old-timers’  stories  are  to  be  credi- 
ted, the  “all-stag  performances"  of  1912- 
1918  were  the  “real  thing  ”. 

According  to  the  manager  of  the  old 
opera  house,  five  to  six  hundred  Lehigh 
students  would  be  packed  in  the  theatre 
for  a Monday  matinee  alone,  to  see  such 
burlesque  “queens”  as  Mme.  Zara  per- 
form, and  the  show  had  become  so  pop- 
ular on  the  campus  by  1918  that  the 
management  was  considering  an  extra 
two  days  of  burlesque  “held  over  by 
popular  request.’’ 

But  all  of  the  scandal  has  not  yet  been 
told,  for  it  seems  that  at  least  twelve  of 
the  Lehigh  professors  had  season  tickets 
to  these  spicy  performances. 

“Yes,  I remember  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors well,”  explained  Edward  Ziegen- 
fuss,  manager  of  the  opera  house  from 
1887  to  1918.  “They  would  wait  until 
the  lights  were  out  and  then,  while  the 
first  act  was  on,  they  would  rush  down 
the  aisle  to  their  seats,  hoping  they  were 


not  recognized  by  too  many  Lehigh  stu- 
dents. Some  of  them  would  never  miss 
a show.” 

In  the  realm  of  melodrama,  Bethlehem 
was  found  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
traveling  stock  companies  to  draw  record 
crowds.  Each  year  at  least  one  perform- 
ance of  “Peck’s  Bad  Boy,’’  the  “Desper- 
ate Chance,”  and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
had  to  be  booked  or  the  repertoire  was 
incomplete.  It  seemed  that  any  show 
containing  a good  villain  and  much  gun- 
play would  be  received  with  such  re- 
sounding applause  that  the  success  of  the 
company,  in  Bethlehem  at  least,  was 
assured. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting  to  Le- 
high men  is  the  fact  that  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  Dramatic  Society,  organized  in 
1885  by  the  well-known  author,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  ’86,  played  many  of  its 
original  three-act  plays  at  the  Fountain 
Hill  Opera  House.  The  first  production 
to  be  shown  on  the  opera  house  stage  was 
‘Fra  Diavola  ’ presented  April  22,  1893. 
Other  plays  followed,  several  each  year. 

Then  too,  the  Lehigh  Minstrel  Associa- 
tion gave  performances  at  the  opera 
house.  The  first  minstrel  show  was  on 
the  evening  of  February  15,  1896.  In 
later  minstrels,  Walter  R.  Okeson,  ’96, 
was  a famous  specialty  man,  and  in  one 
of  the  “black  face”  shows,  we  are  told, 
Eugene  G.  Grace,  ’99,  now  president  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  was 
head  usher. 

At  both  the  Mustard  and  Cheese  shows 
and  the  Lehigh  Minstrels  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  glee  club,  quartet,  and  banjo 
club  to  assist  in  the  production. 

The  old  theatre  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Wyandotte  Streets  has  been 
connected  with  Lehigh,  and  although  no 
one  can  say  what  its  future  has  to  offer, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  past  has  been 
quite  interesting. 
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ST.  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE 

By  BERT  J.  FRIEDMAN 


GLEAMING  rooftops,  sparkling  be- 
neath the  hard  rays  of  the  sun  on 
a late  summer  afternoon.  Sweat- 
ing whiteness.  Everything  is  too  white; 
it  hurts  the  eyes.  A cross  is  on  every 
roof;  the  crosses  are  chipped  by  the 
angry  rains  of  yesterday,  and  battered  by 
the  powerful  winds  of  the  past.  The 
shrines  and  angelic  statuary,  done  in  a 
crude,  believing  mould,  upset  one’s  sense 
of  a twentieth-century  reality.  What 
might  have  been  a quaint  provincial  vil- 
lage of  Southern  France,  has  been  placed 
by  clumsy  hands  a few  miles  from  Que- 
bec, a shopworn  imitation.  It’s  a case 
of  "potates”  and  not  “pommes  de  terre  ”. 

A huge  cathedral,  rising  to  a peak  of 
ominous  towers  challenging  the  heavens 
with  warlike  gesture,  and  fashionable 
enough  for  the  most  scrupulous  Park  Av- 
enue almsgiver,  is  the  town  of  St.  Anne 
de  Beaupre.  The  surrounding  hovels  are 
merely  its  privy  houses.  Pierre,  the  Kan- 
uck,  earns  five  dollars  heaving  gigantic 
logs  into  the  Riviere  du  Loup,  and  he 
builds  a home  for  fat  cassock-bearing 
churchmen  with  four  and  a half  dollars. 
Pierre  lives  in  a shack  built  into  the  dirty 
mountainside,  and  the  soft,  plump  con- 
fession experts  benevolently  hold  out 
their  hands  to  be  kissed.  White,  very 
white  hands. 

Within  the  cold  exterior,  the  sumptu- 
ous walls  are  adorned  quite  as  gaudily 
as  our  finest  motion-picture  palaces.  They 
are  walls  that  merely  echo  the  mournful, 
prayerful  dirge  of  the  organ  tones.  With- 
in easy  reach  are  boxes,  white  boxes  with 
voracious  openings.  The  Cathedral  is 
not  completed.  And  there  are  countless 
little  glasses  on  the  altar.  Each  glass  con- 
tains red  wax  and  a candle.  For  ten 
cents  not  only  do  you  ensure  a safe  pass- 


age through  the  heavenly  portals,  but  you 
light  a candle. 

A great  pile  of  dirty  crutches,  scrofu- 
lous braces,  a conglomerate  mass  of  rus- 
ty arches,  the  discarded  attire  of  cripples, 
like  an  abscess  on  the  nose  of  a beauti- 
ful woman,  occupies  the  center  of  this 
gorgeous  shrine.  For  a prayer,  two  bits 
in  the  collection  box,  and  an  averseness 
for  medical  attention  St.  Anne  will  cure 
you.  Come  one,  come  all — the  days  of 
patent  curealls  and  medicine  men  are  not 
over.  On  every  piece  of  rubbish  in  the 
pile  there  is  a yellowed  card.  Cured  of 
the  seven-years  itch.  Cured  of  the  leg 
ailment.  Cured.  Cured.  Cured.  Saved  by 
St.  Anne.  Hurrah  for  St.  Anne!  Names, 
addresses  and  dates  supplied  upon  re- 
quest. The  tags  were  white  once.  Now 
they  are  dirty.  There  before  the  shrine 
kneels  a blind  little  boy.  He  has  been 
praying  for  three  days.  Nauseating.  Now 
an  old  woman  is  trying  to  get  out  of  her 
wheel-chair.  She  wants  to  walk  again. 
Ghastly  how  she  almost  kills  herself  in 
the  blind  stupidity  of  a medieval  faith. 
St.  Anne  cures  cancer  and  a broken  spine. 
And  the  plump  cassock-bearers  exhort 
them  all  on  to  prayer. 

One  step  at  a time  and  on  your  knees! 
On  every  step  you  mumble  a prayer. 
There  are  twenty-seven  steps  and  a book- 
let of  prayers.  Pitifully  aged  men  and 
women  barely  able  to  walk,  are  painfully 
dragging  their  bodies  up  the  holy  stair- 
case, step  after  step  on  creaking  knees, 
to  see  the  wax  figures  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  Cathedral  will  be  completed  soon. 
Thousands  of  curious  sight-seers  visit  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre  every  summer.  It’s  the 
thing  to  do.  One  doesn’t  make  a trip  just 
for  the  sake  of  drinking  Canadian  liquor. 
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It  is  indeed  amusing  to  perceive  how  a 
radical  idea  cluthes  at  a mind  empty  of 
original  ideas  and  grasping  for  anything 
so  long  as  it  be  novel.  In  an  issue  of  the 
Brown  and  White  a few  weeks  ago  the 
writer  of  an  editorial,  entitled  “The  Hark- 
ness  Hoot,’  laments  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
view is  not  wholly  a radical,  sensational 
magazine  such  as  their  newly-discovered 
“Hoot”,  which  in  a skeptical  and  tabloid 
fashion  descries  much  that  is  good  in  col- 
lege life.  • The  author  of  the  Brown  and 
White  article  would  like  the  Review  to 
publish  nothing  but  abnormally  radical 
accusations  and  criticisms.  It  says  in  part, 
“revitalization  might  even  be  possible  for 
the  Review  if  it  would  but  assume  this 
function.”  We  might  suggest  revitaliza- 
tion of  the  Brown  and  White  and  a little 
more  consideration  for  the  honest  efforts 
of  others  before  publishing  their  hurried 
editorials  of  unwarranted  slander  — but 
we  do  not  wish  to  wrangle. 

The  Review  every  year  publishes  its 
policy  which  includes  acceptance  of  any 
article  upon  student  problems  no  matter 
how  radical.  No  article  has  yet  been  re- 
fused because  of  its  radicality.  If  our 
radical  editorialist  would  submit  his  opin- 
ions for  publication  rather  than  throw  a 
bluff  by  criticising  the  Review  for  not 
printing  that  which  has  never  been  sub- 


mitted to  it,  the  situation  would  be  im- 
proved. 

The  Review  will  use  radical  discourses, 
conservative  themes,  short  stories,  poems, 
criticisms,  plays,  or  any  other  kind  of 
article  which  might  be  interesting  to  the 
student  body.  Freshmen  may  contribute 
as  well  as  seniors.  Technical  papers  by 
engineering  students  will  find  a warm 
welcome  in  the  new  Review. 

We  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  our 
brother  publication,  but  we  insist  upon  a 
fair  chance  for  all.  If  anyone  would  like 
to  express  his  opinion  concerning  an  as- 
pect of  college  life,  let  him  consider  the 
Review  as  one  medium  which  will  always 
publish  student  thought,  radical  or  con- 
servative, humorous  or  serious,  prosaic  or 
poetic,  technical  or  non-technical. 

;Je  % :fc 

With  this  first  issue  of  the  Review  this 
year,  we  wish  to  welcome  all  new  Lehigh 
men  into  the  ranks  of  readers  and  writers 
of  our  literary  magazine.  Student  articles 
of  any  length  or  description  will  receive 
careful  consideration  for  publication. 
Membership  on  the  board  of  editors  is 
granted  to  any  student  who  has  several 
articles  accepted  and  intends  to  continue 
writing.  Manuscripts  and  material  may 
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be  given  to  the  editor  or  left  in  the  Re- 
view mail-box. 

ijc  5|«  5|C  5|C 

The  cover  design  is  the  work  of  Frank 
R.  Veale,  the  art  editor. 

Old  Lehigh  graduates  recall  with  pleas- 
ure the  meetings  around  the  flagpole, 
when  prizes  were  awarded,  pep  talks 
given,  and  college  songs  sung  with  great 
lustiness.  What  accounts  for  the  decrease 
in  interest?  Now  only  about  two  hun- 
hundred  students  attend  the  meetings. 
The  only  singing  is  the  Alma  Mater  un- 
accompanied by  music,  and  even  that 
seems  to  lack  the  force  and  volume  that 
two  hundred  youthful  and  patriotic  voices 
should  give  to  it. 

In  this  age  of  haste  and  waste,  can  it 
be  that  the  meetings  aren’t  planned  and 
organized  properly  beforehand  by  those 
in  charge — or  is  it  that  the  students  them- 
selves consider  these  meetings  not  worth 
attendance  or  not  important  enough  to 
join  in  and  take  a part. 

One  criticism  that  I have  heard  from  a 
student  who  did  not  attend  was — “What’s 
the  use,  they  don’t  do  anything.’’  Al- 
though this  is  entirely  the  wrong  attitude 
of  the  student,  still  it  throws  a little  light 
upon  another  difficulty  — perhaps  the 
meetings  aren’t  properly  organized.  At 
any  rate,  the  flagpols  gatherings  could  be 
very  much  enlivened  if  speakers  and 
those  in  charge  came  prepared,  if  there 
were  a little  music,  if  there  were  a little 
entertainment  provided,  and  if  the  stu- 
dents were  given  a greater  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Lehigh’s  Alma  Mater  is  without  doubt 
a beautiful  and  appropriate  one,  but  what 


about  her  other  songs?  “Lehigh  Will 
Shine  To-night”  and  “The  Old  Silver 
Goblet”  fit  well  into  their  place  as  ra- 
ther extemporaneous  shouting  songs; 
“Hail  To  College”  is  also  a good  song 
for  many  occasions,  but  has  anyone  felt 
with  me  that  there  is  a need  for  another 
song,  a song  of  spirit  and  of  tradition? 

By  a song  of  spirit  1 mean  something 
with  a catchy,  original  mel  ody,  and  words 
to  express  Lehigh’s  traditions  and  feel- 
ings. Some  of  our  songs  attempt  to  do 
this,  although  most  of  them  have  borrow- 
ed tunes  from  other  songs,  for  instance, 
“Men  of  Lehigh"  is  written  to  the  music 
of  Austria's  national  anthem,  “In  Remin- 
iscence” to  that  of  “How  Can  I Leave 
Thee,”  and  “Lehigh  Will  Shine  To-night" 
is  a paraphrase  of  “Our  Boys  Will  Shine 
To-night.” 

In  the  Lehigh  song-book  there  are 
many  songs  written  by  enthusiastic  Le- 
high men  twenty  to  forty  years  ago. 
These  songs  have  apparently  fallen  by 
the  wayside;  they  are  never  sung  now. 

We  need  a new  song  or  two  to  replace 
these.  Nothing  has  been  done  about  it 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  that  time 
the  college  has  changed  greatly — there  is 
a new  generation  at  Lehigh,  and,  while 
some  of  the  old  songs  will  always  be 
cherished  and  used,  it  is  time  that  we  at 
least  attempt  to  concoct  a new  one,  one 
that  will  be  to  Lehigh  what  "Old  Nassau” 
is  to  Princeton,  or  what  the  famous  “Stein 
Song”  was  to  Maine  before  Rudy  Vallee 
killed  it  by  putting  it  on  every  program 
in  the  country. 

A song  with  college  spirit,  pep,  origi- 
nality, and  good  catchy  music,  will  do 
much  towards  imbuing  the  college  with 
a greater  activity  and  patriotism. 
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NICHOLAS  ARNESSON,  BISHOP  OF  OSLO 


By  WILLIAM  C.  WARNER 


Disappointment  is  one  of  those 

experiences  which  we  undergo  that 
may  urge  us  onward  more  zealous- 
ly than  before,  and  perhaps  with  renew- 
ed courage,  toward  the  achievement  of 
our  ambitions;  it  may,  if  it  be  bitter 
enough,  crush  our  spirits  and  leave  the 
object  of  our  desires  a coveted  some- 
thing too  far  distant  for  us  ever  to  ob- 
tain. Disappointment  is  very  often  cruel; 
it  may  not  only  maim  or  even  destroy 
those  senses  which  detect  joy,  pain,  sor- 
row, and  happiness,  but  also  may  con- 
sume even  the  life  itself.  More  than  the 
concepts  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  good 
and  evil  may  be  numbed ; the  very  pur- 
pose of  life  easily  becomes  a harmful  de- 
sire and  at  last  an  unquenchable,  seething 
flame  of  longing  to  repay  the  world,  as 
we  see  fit,  for  the  bitter  disappointment 
it  has  allowed  us  to  know. 

Nicholas  Arnesson,  powerful  church- 
man, keen  thinker,  aspiring  rogue,  was 
the  victim  of  just  such  a gnawing  disap- 
pointment. One  may  rightly  think  of 
him  in  his  boyhood  as  fired  with  the  al- 
luring ambition  to  be  a soldier,  a great 
fighter  and  master  of  men;  indeed,  he 
was  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when 
he  should  be  grown  to  manhood  so  as 
to  accomplish  deeds  worthy  of  a great 
soldier.  The  time  came  and  with  it  the 
moment  awaited  by  him  since  his  earliest 
youth,  when  he  might  be  covered  with 
dazzling  glory  and  might  discover  for 
himself,  and  show  to  others,  that  he  tru- 
ly possessed  fiery  courage  and  kingly 
ability.  A descendant  of  a mighty  race, 
with  a spirit  glowing  with  worthy  hopes, 
at  that  day  found  himself  a coward,  and 
soon  afterwards  learned  that  in  spite  of 
his  hopes  he  was  powerless;  he  could 


never  attain  the  goal,  the  desire  for  which 
was  life  itself  to  him. 

The  crushing  of  a man’s  one  hope  is, 
I believe,  the  most  bitter  disappointment 
in  the  world;  even  the  wretched  heart  of 
the  godless  priest  demands  at  least  some 
sympathy  from  those  individuals  who  are 
human  and  whose  hearts  have  known  the 
despair  of  utter  failure.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  attempt  to  defend  the  Bagler- 
Chieftain;  his  life  defies  any  justification 
whatever  for  his  deeds.  However,  Nich- 
olas does  seem  to  be  a victim  of  his  own 
hates  and  depraved  desires  which  have 
resulted  from  an  overwhelming  disap- 
pointment. 

Nicholas  was  exceedingly  clever.  As 
did  lago  of  Shakespeare’s  “Othello  ”,  he 
doubtless  took  an  inhuman  delight  in 
making  use  of  his  extraordinary  brain  to 
spin  evil  webs  of  misfortune  around  un- 
suspecting individuals.  In  the  banquet 
hall  of  Bergen  Palace  the  aged  prelate 
was  found  bending  over  a game  of  chess 
with  the  leaders  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  greatest  subtlety  awakening  the  slum- 
bering germ  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  his  companions.  With  remark- 
able skill  he  chose  his  words  to  the  un- 
happy Skule;  “Dreams  forbode,"  and 
“You  forgot  to  guard  your  King  well  at 
the  last,”  and  numerous  other  expres- 
sions of  his  give  us  a very  fair  knowledge 
of  the  cleverness  of  the  churchman. 
“Shame  upon  such  councillors”  was  a 
timely  remark  from  his  lips.  Nicholas 
knew  human  nature;  he  could  see  into 
the  depths  of  Skule’s  heart.  With  what 
discomfort  he  saw  the  Duke  wavering  at 
times!  With  what  cunning  he  sent  Inge- 
borg  to  Skule  with  his  son  Peter  at  the 
moment  he  knew  would  be  the  most  op- 
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portune!  The  Bishop  was  not  merely 
clever;  he  was  decidedly  superior. 
Through  the  entire  play  the  hand  of 
Nicholas  Arnesson  effectively  reached 
even  into  the  distant  provinces  governed 
by  Vaeradal  and  Skialdarband. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Bishop  was  a 
dangerous  one  although  obviously  such 
a philosophy  has  its  advantages.  “What- 
ever is  helpful  to  you  is  good' — whatever 
lays  stumbling  blocks  in  your  path  is 
evil,"  he  tells  the  yielding  Earl.  The  pre- 
late speaks  of  the  old  picture  in  Christ 
Church  at  Nidaros  which  portrays  the 
struggling,  clambering  family  seeking  to 
lengthen  life  by  mere  seconds  as  the 
angry  waters  rise  higher  and  higher.  As 
the  son  in  his  strength  and  love  for  life 
casts  even  his  father  into  the  sea,  so  shall 
a man  hurl  anything  aside  that  impedes 
his  progress;  the  right  is  his. 

The  cowardliness  of  Nicholas,  together 
with  his  absolute  loss  of  human  instincts, 
makes  him  as  he  “labors  his  last  hour  in 
his  workshop”  an  especially  fascinating 
but  despicable  object.  Entrusted  with 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  hundreds  of 
people,  vested  in  the  robes  of  the  church, 
amid  the  flickering  shadows  of  the  altar 
lights  and  the  misty  sea  of  the  rising  in- 
cense sits  the  Bishop  with  his  mitre  and 
crozier  - — - all  of  which  he  has  used,  not 
because  he  wanted  to  glorify  God,  but 
because  he  wanted  above  all  things  to 
be  a chieftain,  knowing  well  that  “King 
or  priest  must  that  man  be  who  would 
have  all  might  in  his  hands.’’  Truly  it 
was  cowardly  to  flee  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Is  it  not  vastly  more  base  to  use 
the  armor  of  Holy  Church  as  a shield 
and  the  cross  of  Christ  as  a weapon  with 
which  to  inflict  terror  and  death  upon  a 
nation  for  all  time?  The  dying  gasp  of 
any  man  should  be  anything  but  the  ex- 
ultant shriek,  “Thousands  of  lives,”  and 
the  triumphant  “Perpetuum  mobile!” 
Nicholas  himself  laughs  at  the  very  idea 


of  his  being  a churchman. 

Whether  one  finds  Nicholas  as  Bishop, 
enthroned  in  his  stately  palace  ringing 
with  the  chants  and  hymns  of  the  priests, 
or  as  the  monk  sitting  on  the  stump  by 
the  roadside  beneath  the  fiery  glare  from 
the  heavens,  the  priest  is  an  amazing 
character.  As  the  proverbial  dog  in  the 
manger  selfishly  guarded  that  which  he 
did  not  want,  Nicholas  maliciously  denied 
others  from  obtaining  that  which  he  could 
not  have.  “1  was  never  a giant;  here 
shall  no  giant  be.”  When  on  his  mission 
from  the  “Oldest  Pretender  in  the  world" 
he  seeks  for  the  soul  of  the  once  inno- 
cent Peter,  Nicholas  appears  horrible 
indeed. 

A boy,  with  a boy’s  dreams,  had  grown 
to  manhood;  he  had  seen  those  precious 
dreams  vanish  with  such  startling  sud- 
denness that  he  was  crushed  by  the  stun- 
ning loss  of  them.  Again  he  had  sought 
to  rebuild  his  crumbled  castles  of  hope 
and  ambition  both  in  the  crash  of  battle 
and  in  the  hush  of  sanctuary  and  again 
he  knew  bitter  failure.  He  blamed  and 
cursed  Heaven  for  the  downfall  of  his 
life  ambition;  he  allowed  the  sting  of 
defeat  to  burn  deep  into  his  very  soul. 
It  must  have  been  rather  reluctantly  that 
Nicholas  Arnesson  presented  himself  for 
the  priesthood;  indeed,  he  craved  power 
with  a longing  that  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. He  played  the  game  of  life 
fiercely,  permitting  and  finally  whole- 
heartedly assisting  his  worst  nature  to 
govern  his  deeds;  we  remember,  during 
the  bridal  feast  at  Bergen  Palace,  Bishop 
Nicholas  let  not  a single  chance  slip  by, 
even  in  that  simple  game  of  chess,  to  sow 
seeds  of  distrust  and  unhappiness.  Then 
came,  at  the  last,  the  confession  of  Trond 
the  priest  and  the  Bishop’s  last  faint  strug- 
gle with  himself;  he  realized  that  by  the 
delivering  of  the  letter,  Heaven  willed 
that  he  should  restore  peace  to  Norway. 
With  a fiendish  joy  he  retained  his  secret 
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and  plunged  the  nation  into  sorrow  and 
misery.  Was  he  not  master?  Was  his 
dream  not  fulfilled?  Finally,  as  the  en- 
voy from  “the  Earl  who  rose  against  the 
first  kingdom”  Nicholas  rejoices  in  his 
evil  works  and,  it  seems  to  me,  vies  with 
Satan  himself  for  delight  in  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  horror;  yet,  as  a boy  he  dream- 


ed noble  dreams,  thought  noble  thoughts, 
and  aspired  to  be  a man. 

Nicholas  Arnesson,  you  have  my  ab- 
horrence; a mere  man  does  not  plot  and 
kill  with  such  unholy  glee.  You  have  my 
pity;  you  surely  must  be  hateful  even  to 
yourself.  You  have  my  sympathy;  the 
denial  of  a man’s  one  hope  is  worthy  of  it. 
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THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  CONCEPTION  AND 
EXECUTION  OF  TRAGEDY  AS  OP- 
POSED TO  THE  CLASSICAL 

By  MAURICE  B.  ROSALSKY 


ARISTOTLE  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pound a theory  of  tragedy,  a 
theory  that  held  sway  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  and  indeed  still  has 
much  value.  Although  Shakespeare,  the 
foremost  power  in  the  Elizabethan  school, 
departs  in  many  respects  from  theories 
set  down  by  Aristotle,  he  has  many 
points  in  common  with  him,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
even  now  the  Poetics  remain  a model  of 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  tragedy. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
give  definitions  of  tragedy  as  arrived  at 
by  Aristotle  and  exemplified  by  Shakes- 
peare. In  his  definition,  Aristotle  says, 
“Tragedy  is  a representation  of  an  action, 
which  is  serious,  complete  in  itself,  and 
of  a certain  limited  length,  it  is  expressed 
in  poetic  language;  it  is  acted,  not  mere- 
ly recited;  and  by  exciting  pity  and  fear 
it  gives  a healthy  outlet  to  such  emo- 
tions.” Since  Shakespeare  did  not  him- 
self propound  a definition  of  tragedy,  we 
must  find  elsewhere  an  expression  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  matter.  Bradley 
states,  in  this  connection,  “A  Shakespear- 
ean tragedy  is  a story  of  human  actions 
producing  exceptional  calamity  leading 
to  the  death  of  a man  in  high  estate  .... 
although  it  remains  to  us  somewhat  pit- 
eous, fearful  and  mysterious  ....  it  does 
not  leave  us  crushed,  rebellious  or  des- 
perate.” This  definition  shows  us  how 
much  more  restrictive  Shakespeare’s  idea 
of  tragedy  was  than  Aristotle’s.  The 
main  difference,  however,  is  the  greater 
weight  that  Shakespeare  gives  to  the  hu- 
man element  of  character. 

As  preliminary  to  a more  detailed  study 
of  the  differences  between  Shakespearean 


and  Attic  conceptions  of  tragedy,  I shall 
now  compare  these  two  types  of  tragedy 
with  respect  to  form.  As  critics  have  fre- 
quently observed,  the  three  unities,  attri- 
buted to  Aristotle,  are  really  not  of  his 
own  devising.  He  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  unity  of  action,  made  but 
passing  reference  to  unity  of  time,  and 
none  at  all  to  unity  of  place.  The  Ital- 
ians and  French  of  the  Renaissance  were 
the  real  upholders  of  the  importance  of 
all  three.  Unity  of  action,  which  means 
that  the  interest  of  the  play  should  be 
one  throughout,  was  faithfully  observed 
by  the  Greeks.  The  attempt  to  avoid  di- 
vided interest  was  more  rigidly  adhered 
to  by  them  than  by  Shakespeare.  The 
latter  adds  a secondary  plot  in  “King 
Lear,”  a course  that  the  Greeks  would 
never  have  followed.  The  unities  of 
time  and  place  were,  for  the  most  part, 
observed  by  the  Greeks,  I believe,  be- 
cause the  lyrical  quality  of  the  play  would 
be  destroyed  by  a transition  to  another 
place  at  another  time.  I think  also  that 
it  would  strain  the  credulity  of  the  audi- 
ence to  see  the  same  chorus  intact  at  a 
location  distant  in  both  time  and  place. 
Shak  espeare,  on  the  contrary,  neither 
obeyed  the  unity  of  time  nor  of  place, 
since  character,  which  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance  in  his  tragedy,  can  de- 
velop only  over  a period  of  time.  If 
Shakespeare  had  written  a play  on  the 
theme  of  Oedipus  Rex,  his  first  act  would 
include  the  original  warning  of  the  oracle 
that  Laios  would  be  killed  by  a son  if 
one  were  born  to  him,  and  the  entire 
play  of  Sophocles  would  fit  snugly  into 
the  fifth  act. 

Comic  relief,  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
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an  infringement  on  unity  of  action,  was 
rarely  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  trage- 
dy, but  in  Shakespeare,  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  commonly  availed  of.  Such  strik- 
ing characters  as  Macbeth’s  Porter  and 
Lear’s  Fool  certainly  contribute  comic 
relief  to  those  respective  plays.  The 
Greek  chorus  provided  a sort  of  lyric 
relief  to  the  tragic  tension,  while  Shakes- 
peare employed  for  relief  both  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  fools  and  the  songs  of  lyric 
beauty  which  he  impartially  assigned  to 
both  the  meanest  and  most  noble  of  his 
characters. 

Since  Greek  tragedy  had  at  most  but 
three  actors,  it  preserved  a statuesque 
simplicity,  while  Shakespeare,  although 
he  brought  a multitude  of  actors  on  the 
stage,  nevertheless  concerned  himself 
with  the  fortune  of  but  one  character; 
and  thus  he  had  the  same  aim  as  the 
Greeks  but  with  a loss  of  simplicity. 

Since  Greek  tragedy  used  the  dithy- 
ramb and  the  iambus,  the  former  a sol- 
emn religious  chant,  and  the  latter  a con- 
versation in  stately  measures,  it  was  the 
most  lyrical  and  passionate  drama  ever 
conceived  by  man.  Shakespeare,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  use  of  blank  verse,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Marlowe  in  "Tam- 
burlaine”.  In  places  Shakespeare  is  su- 
premely lyrical,  but  sometimes  his  style 
is  marred  by  bombast.  Attic  drama 
showed  great  decorum  in  removing  acts 
of  violence  from  the  stage.  It  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  increasing  the  awful- 
ness of  the  horror  since  the  hidden  holds 
more  terror  than  the  exposed.  The  kill- 
ing of  Agamemnon  and  the  children  of 
Medea  behind  barred  doors,  fills  one 
with  the  terror  of  the  concealed.  Shakes- 
peare, on  the  contrary,  exposed  his  aw- 
ful horrors  to  the  onlooker.  In  full  view, 
we  see  Banque  murdered  in  “Macbeth,” 
and  the  eyes  of  Gloucester  put  out  in 
“Lear”. 

The  range  of  subjects  used  by  Shakes- 


peare in  his  tragedies  bears  some  strik- 
ing differences  from  that  employed  by 
the  Greeks.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  Shakespearean  tragedy  is  essential- 
ly entertainment,  Greek  tragedy  was  still 
a religious  ritual.  In  consequence,  it  is 
not  strange  that  many  suppliant  plays  are 
found  in  Greek  tragedy,  a situation  that 
does  not  occur  in  Shakespeare.  Instead 
of  being  confined  to  a few  time-honored 
myths,  Shakespeare  had  absolutely  free 
rein  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  Con- 
fined by  its  very  nature  to  religious  top- 
ics, the  love  motive,  in  general,  plays  an 
unimportant  part  in  Greek  tragedy,  with 
the  Hippolytus  and  Medea  as  exceptions. 
Shakespeare  and  the  moderns  have  waiv- 
ed this  restriction,  so  that,  both  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  on  the  present  stage,  the 
great  majority  of  our  plays  have  no  other 
spring  than  love.  In  our  comparatively 
peaceful  and  prosperous  civilization,  love 
remains  as  the  great  source  of  tragedy. 
“Love  does  not  vex  the  man  that  begs 
his  bread,”  says  Euripides  in  this  connec- 
tion. Thus  Shakespeare  has  not  the  unity 
of  topic  and  conception  that  are  found 
in  the  Greeks.  As  a result,  more  varied 
emotions  are  aroused  in  reading  Shakes- 
pearean than  in  the  case  with  Greek 
tragedy. 

The  difference  in  the  topics  broached 
by  the  Shakespearean  and  the  Attic  dra- 
ma, affected  the  form  of  each.  The 
Greek  audience  knew  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
therefore,  very  little  explanation  was 
necessary.  The  Shakespearean  audience 
met  a play  whose  theme  was  wholly  new, 
and  therefore,  Shakespeare  had  to  do 
much  explaining  through  his  characters. 
As  the  underlying  consequence  of  all 
this,  the  Greek  poets  had  to  be  more 
lyrical  than  Shakespeare  in  order  to  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  play. 

I have  already  compared  the  length 
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and  structure  of  plots  in  Shakespearean 
and  Greek  tragedy,  and  now  there  re- 
mains to  be  considered  their  compara- 
tive literary  importance.  To  the  Greeks, 
the  importance  of  a simple  unified  plot 
was  such  that  it  overshadowed  consider- 
ations of  character,  which  to  Shakespeare 
was  of  paramount  importance.  “Charac- 
ter,” as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  “holds  the 
second  place.”  With  Shakespeare,  how- 
ever, character  holds  the  first  place,  al- 
though he  is  nearer  to  the  standard  set 
by  Aristotle  than  some  of  the  more  mod- 
ern writers  who  use  the  drama  as  a me- 
dium of  propoganda  for  social  problems. 

Good  tragedy  in  both  Shakespearean 
and  Attic  drama  depicts  the  fall  of  some 
man  in  high  estate.  In  Greek  tragedy, 
however,  his  fall  results  from  a flaw,  er- 
ror, or  other  non-malicious  human  fail- 
ing, while  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary, 
has  as  heroes  in  his  greatest  tragedies 
such  wilfully  villainous  characters  as 
Richard  and  Macbeth.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  other  tragedies,  however,  observed 
Aristotle’s  requirement  that  the  hero 
should  be  essentially  good.  The  hero 
must  die  in  order  that  the  play  be  a tra- 
gedy in  the  Shakespearean  conception, 
although  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  At- 
tic, as  is  seen  in  “Medea,”  by  Euripides, 
and  “Oedipus  Rex,”  by  Sophocles. 

We  have  now  reached  a point  where 
we  can  compare  the  driving  force  in 
Greek  and  Shakespearean  tragedy.  In 
Greek  tragedy,  the  hero  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  agent  of  his  woe,  but  there 
are  also  the  messengers,  the  oracles,  and 
the  prenatal  influences  which  have  a vital 
bearing  on  his  tragic  fate.  In  Shakes- 
peare, on  the  other  hand,  the  calamity  is 
not  thrust  upon  the  hero,  but  results  from 
human  deeds  and  actions  which  lead  to 
the  final  catastrophe  in  a natural  manner. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Shakespearean 
character  is  of  primary  importance,  and 
he  has  not  the  misfortune  to  be  ill-fated 


by  a predestined  doom,  a most  common 
element  in  Greek  tragedy,  well  shown  in 
“Agamemnon”  and  “Oedipus  Rex”.  In 
general,  in  Greek  plays,  the  working  out 
of  the  plot  is  the  unfolding  of  destiny; 
while  in  Shakespeare  the  progress  of  the 
plot  allows  for  varied  reactions  in  the 
characters;  thereby  the  destiny  is  put 
largely  in  their  own  hands.  The  state- 
ment that  character  is  destiny  is  utterly 
false  in  Attic  drama,  but  is  only  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth  in  Shakespeare. 
This  is  so  because  no  one  can  maintain 
tragic  heroes  are  due  to  their  own  weak- 
that  the  accidents  which  occur  to  his 
nesses. 

While  the  supernatural  is  made  use  of 
by  Shakespeare,  as  in  Macbeth,  it  is  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
character  whom  it  is  not  really  influenc- 
ing, and  over  whom  it  has  no  power  of 
compulsion.  On  the  contrary,  the  oracles 
of  the  Greeks  do  have  a power  of  com- 
pulsion over  characters  in  the  Attic 
drama. 

In  Greek  tragedy,  the  foremost  check 
on  character  is  the  effort  to  pacify  and 
assuage  the  anger  of  the  gods,  a force 
exterior  to  the  person  portrayed;  while 
in  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
ter is  checked  in  its  action  by  a gnawing 
of  conscience,  a force  in  the  very  being 
of  the  person  portrayed,  and  which  there- 
fore strikes  him  with  greater  effect. 

The  long  soliloquies,  in  which  the  char- 
acter analyzes  his  emotions  in  a conscious- 
striken  fashion,  are  common  in  Shakes- 
peare, but  are  not  found  in  Attic  tragedy. 
These  internal  conflicts  are  very  impor- 
tant in  Shakespeare,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
typical  of  him  to  have  his  hero  face  a 
problem  as  a divided  soul.  Inward  strug- 
gles have  by  no  means  the  importance 
in  Greek  tragedy  which  they  have  in 
Shakespeare. 

Having  at  last  reached  the  question  of 
fate,  I have  come  to  the  problems  of 
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tragedy.  The  so-called  pity  and  fear 
which  the  best  tragedy  is  supposed  to 
arouse,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  emotional 
realization  of  the  mystery  of  life,  which 
concerns  everyone  of  us  directly.  The 
greatest  and  most  powerful  men  the 
world  has  produced  are  laid  low;  the 
finest  intellects  perish  in  ignominy.  How- 
ever high  our  station,  we  are  always  in 
danger  of  falling.  Tragedy  in  its  eternal 
seeking  for  a solution  of  the  inscrutable 
comes  to  the  problem  of  fate. 

Originally,  fate  or  destiny  was  thought 
to  exist  as  a power  absolutely  disdainful 
to  human  beings.  The  Greeks  soon 
changed  this  idea,  allowing  to  fate  a 
power  of  rebuke  for  wrongs  committed. 
But  the  Greeks  had  only  partially  brought 
the  idea  of  justice  into  fate.  In  Shakes- 
peare, however,  fate  and  justice  are 
strictly  associated.  As  the  result  of  the 
difference  in  conception,  destiny  was  for 
the  Greek  the  testing  of  strong  men  by 
the  gods,  while,  for  Shakespeare,  destiny 
was  the  way  that  the  character  of  a man 
led  him.  This  is  the  idea  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  although  we  find  in  many  of  his 
tragedies  statements  to  the  effect  that 
destiny  influences  character.  Because  of 
moral  weakness,  some  of  Shakespeare's 
heroes  hark  back  to  the  Greek  view  of 
fate.  Romeo  says,  “My  mind  misgives 
some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the 
stars.”  But  when  he  becomes  a man,  he 
says,  “Then  I defy  you,  stars.”  Although 
some  of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  like 
Macbeth,  seem  doomed  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  actions  which  lead  them  to  their 
doom  are  the  natural  and  truthful  por- 
trayal of  their  nature.  We  do  not  feel 
that  their  doom  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
beforehand  without  regard  to  their  char- 
acters, while,  on  the  contrary,  we  get 
somewhat  of  this  feeling  in  reading  Greek 
tragedy.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  in 
Greek  tragedy  fate  was  man's  futile  strug- 
gle against  the  arbitrary  gods;  while,  in 


Shakespeare,  fate  was  man’s  futile  strug- 
gle with  his  own  character  and  conscience, 
ending  unhappily  in  many  cases  because 
of  unlucky  accidents. 

The  irony  of  fate  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  happenings  found  in  tragedy. 
In  both  Shakespearean  and  Attic  tragedy, 
there  are  events  which  seem  to  bode  well, 
but  which  are  really  curses  in  disguise. 
In  both  forms  of  tragedy,  heroes  are 
found  who  mean  well,  but  who,  in  carry- 
ing out  their  designs,  are  but  hurrying  on 
to  their  doom.  Oedipus,  Othello,  and 
Lear,  all  meant  well,  but  were  examples 
of  human  blindness,  a tragic  situation 
used  by  both  Shakespeare  and  the  Greeks. 

The  function  and  effect  of  tragedy  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  no  una- 
nimity in  the  opinions  of  the  poets,  crit- 
ics, and  philosophers.  Aristotle  answered 
the  question  by  stating  that  catharsis 
purges  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  a- 
roused  by  the  tragedy.  Other  more  mod- 
ern authorities  state,  with  a wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  that  tragedy  is  a vicari- 
ous pleasure,  an  outlet  for  repression,  a 
catering  to  the  sadistic  instinct  or  to  the 
opposite  instinct,  the  masochistic,  and, 
for  Schopenhauer,  an  example  of  the  van- 
ity of  vanities.  Any  such  rationalization 
of  the  function  and  effect  of  tragedy  does 
not  appeal  to  me,  for  I feel  that  tragedy 
voices  the  eternal  seeking  of  the  mystery 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  human  beings  which 
their  actions  and  chance  brings  to  pass. 
Regarded  in  this  way,  we  get  a broader 
view  of  our  own  situation  and  a certain 
degree  of  comfort. 

The  moral  order  of  tr  agedy  can  be 
seen  in  Shakespeare  very  clearly;  but 
Aristotle  pays  scant  attention  to  it.  Since 
human  action  in  Shakespeare,  contrary  to 
Aristotle,  is  the  central  element  in  trage- 
dy, a catastrophe,  however  terrible,  is  but 
an  example  of  justice.  This  justice  is  not 
nicely  apportioned  so  as  to  “make  the 

(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  HAS  NO  BELL 

By  THEODORE  EHRSAM,  Jr. 


A TINY  church  rests  on  the  side  of 
a hill  in  uptown  New  York.  It  is 
small  in  contrast  with  the  tower- 
ing apartments  ranged  alongside  and  a- 
cross  from  it.  There  are  ivy  leaves  cling- 
ing to  its  walls,  truly  churchlike — but  in 
the  steeple  there  is  no  bell. 

Years  ago  when  the  structure  of  to-day 
was  but  the  figment  of  a dream,  the 
church  began.  Mr.  X was  its  first  pas- 
tor; he  was  young  and  newly-come  from 
the  seminary.  He  worked  hard  and 
built  up  a large  congregation,  almost 
single-handed,  through  his  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. Finally  the  group  became  too 
large  for  the  hut  in  which  they  worship- 
ped, and  the  need  for  greater  space  be- 
came evident.  So  came  the  present 
building. 

Pastor  X grew  older,  but  his  heart  was 
young  in  his  chosen  work — that  of  serv- 
ing God  in  the  best  way  he  knew.  The 
church  still  grew  in  size,  until  finally  it 
was  able  to  remove  all  debts  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  edifice.  Then  the 
pastor,  tired,  perhaps,  of  his  lifelong  soli- 
tude, took  unto  himself  a wife,  a member 
of  the  choir. 

The  older  church  members,  grown  stol- 
id with  the  years,  were  shocked.  They 
seemed  to  look  askance  and  say,  “Has 
he  the  right  to  do  such  a thing?”  Yet 
marriage  was  not  forbidden  to  the  minis- 
try. The  pastor  was  unaware  of  this  un- 
dercurrent of  feeling,  and  he  plunged  in- 
to his  work  more  tirelessly  than  ever  be- 
fore, if  that  were  possible.  Still  the  eld- 
ers were  not  satisfied.  His  eagerness  in 
things  spiritual  they  twisted  to  mean  that 
he  was  interested  more  in  his  worldly 
wife,  rather  than  in  his  heavenly  Father. 


By  vote  of  these  elders  he  was  ‘ released’ 
from  the  church  and  provided,  as  if  in 
an  afterthought,  with  a parish  far  remov- 
ed from  the  city,  he  who  had  nursed  the 
church  through  the  dangerous  period  of 
infancy,  until  it  had  attained  fullness  of 
stature! 

Pastor  Y was  summoned  to  lead  the 
church.  He  came  from  a tiny  parish  in 
Michigan  and  was  stern,  stolid,  and  grim- 
visaged,  as  if  the  solemnity  of  his  robes 
had  deadened  his  face.  He  prided  him- 
self on  narrowness,  for,  said  he,  “Is  not 
the  path  of  righteousness  a narrow  one?” 
His  faith  rested  squarely,  he  said,  on  the 
staunch  foundation  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible. 

In  time  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  Masons  were  members,  in  good 
standing,  of  the  church.  To  him  Mason- 
ry was  anathema,  for  this  belief,  he 
thought,  led  away  from  Christianity.  To 
him  the  Masonic  prayer  was  directed,  not 
to  the  true  God  of  the  Trinity,  but  to  an 
idol  which  man  himself  had  created.  He 
indicated  that  either  the  Masons  must 
leave  the  church,  or  else  he  would  leave 
its  pulpit.  The  elders  voted  to  uphold 
him,  although  the  president,  without  the 
privilege  of  a ballot,  was  a Mason.  And 
so  they  left. 

They,  who  had  built  the  very  walls  with 
their  own  hands,  were  turned  loose,  ban- 
ished from  the  church  they  had  learned 
to  love.  The  pastor,  in  a voice  strident 
with  triumph,  congratulated  the  few  re- 
maining members  on  their  narrow  escape 
from  “sin,  death,  and  eternal  damnation.” 
Another  year  passed,  and  to-day  Pastor  Y 
is  no  longer  there.  He  has  gone  back  to 
his  little  village;  in  his  wake  there  is  a 
ruined  church  and  a scattered,  broken 
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congregation.  The  elders  cast  about  for 
someone  to  take  his  place. 

This,  I imagine,  has  been  the  “Spirit 
of  God"  as  it  animates  men  of  the  wrong 
kind.  It  has  produced,  in  one  commu- 
nity at  least,  a hatred  and  disbelief  of 
church  doctrine,  and  of  the  men  who  di- 
rect the  church.  How  grim  and  intoler- 
ant was  the  pronouncement  which  emp- 
tied the  church  of  Masons,  men  who  had 
faithfully  served  from  their  childhood! 
How  narrow  and  unChrist-like  the  smile 
of  victory  on  the  pastor’s  face  as  he  saw 


the  men  rise  in  a group  and  leave!  How 
invidious  the  elders,  who  turned  upon  the 
very  founders  of  the  church  and  ordered 
them  to  go! 

The  sun  sinks  to  its  resting-place,  and 
twilight  descends  like  a grim  spectre.  The 
tiny  church  on  the  side  of  a hill  seems  to 
shrink  closer  to  the  ground,  in  contrast 
with  the  tall  apartments  around.  There 
are  ivy  leaves  on  its  walls,  truly  church- 
like. But  in  the  steeple  there  is  no  bell. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  A STURDY  NEW  ENG- 
LAND GENTLEMAN,  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES 

Selected  by  FAY  C.  BARTLETT 


£ £ OXING  is  rough  play,  but  not 
too  rough  for  a hearty  young 
^ fellow.” 

“Anything  is  better  than  this  white- 
blooded  generation  to  which  we  all  tend.” 

“The  pleasure  of  exercise  is  due  first  to 
purely  physical  impressions  and  second 
to  a sense  of  power  in  action.” 

“I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  the  di- 
rection we  are  moving.” 

“I  concede  therefore  that  walking  is  an 
immeasurably  fine  invention  of  which  old 
age  ought  constantly  to  avail  itself.” 

“I  have  lived  by  the  seashore  and  by 
the  mountain — no.  I’m  not  going  to  say 
which  is  best.  The  one  where  your  place 
is,  is  the  best.” 

“Life  is  a bundle  of  little  things.” 

“When  I have  established  a pair  of 
well-pronounced  feathering  callouses  on 
my  thumbs,  when  I am  in  training  so  I 
can  do  my  fifteen  miles  at  a stretch  with- 


out coming  to  grief  in  any  way,  when  I 
can  perform  my  mile  in  eight  minutes  or 
less,  then  I feel  as  if  I had  old  Time’s 
head  in  chancery  and  could  give  it  to 
him  at  my  leisure.” 

“Saddle  leather  is  in  some  respects 
even  preferable  to  sole  leather.  The 
principle  objection  to  it  is  of  a financial 
character.” 

“I  have  bored  this  city  through  and 
through  in  my  daily  travels,  until  I know 
it  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  Cheshire  knows 
his  cheese.” 

“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 

O my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  paths. 

Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than 
the  last 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a dome 
more  vast 

Til  thou  at  length  art  free 

Leaving  thine  own  outgrown  shell  by 
life's  unresting  sea.” 
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WHAT  THE  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES  EXPECT  OF  THE 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

By  F.  A.  MERRICK 


Editor's  Note : — This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  written  by 
Lehigh  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  the  field  of  industry.  The 
authors  .attempt  to  explain  to  us  just  what  the  different  industries'  ex- 
pect of  the  technical  schools.  This  first  paper  by  F.  A.  Merrick,  ’91,  was 
delivered  at  the  Conference  on  the  Relation  Between  the  Industriesi  and 
the  Technical  Schools,  held  recently  at  Lehigh.  Mr.  Merrick  is  now  the 
president  of  The  Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 


THE  assigned  subject  seems  to  put 
a simple  question — or  one  at  least 
that  might  require  only  a specific 
answer.  The  question  itself  seems  direct 
and  concise.  However,  one  confronted 
seriously  with  it  is  compelled  to  consider 
that  the  Electrical  Manufacturing  indus- 
try is  not  a simple  homogeneous  unit. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Electrical  industry 
embraces  many  kinds  of  organizations 
with  all  kinds  of  content  and  objective, 
and  the  manufacturing  requirements  are 
affected  by  this  diversity  in  order  that 
appropriate  service  may  be  given  to  each 
division  of  the  industry. 

The  Electrical  industry  in  these  modern 
days  is  an  essential  servant  of  every  walk 
of  life.  Looking  back  over  merely  some- 
thing less  than  a century  one  can  note 
that  Electrical  manifestations,  having  long 


remained  in  the  class  of  interesting  phe- 
nomena, were  first  reduced  to  the  general 
service  in  transmission  of  signals,  soon 
developed  as  a system  of  telegraphy. 
Thereafter,  Electricity  appeared  as  a pro- 
ducer of  light,  mainly  for  public  places 
and  streets,  but  soon  refined  to  enter  offi- 
ces and  homes  in  supplanting  the  prevail- 
ing kerosene  and  gas  illuminants.  Next 
came  the  idea  of  the  Electric  motor,  its 
early  forms  introduced  hesitatingly  under 
the  limitations  of  the  systems  of  distribu- 
tion at  that  time  available,  but  with  im- 
provement in  the  systems,  and  particular- 
ly with  advent  of  the  Alternating  Current 
System,  gradually  but  surely  arriving  at 
the  present  status  in  which  the  Electric 
motor  runs  everything  from  exact  time- 
keeping clocks  for  our  mantel  shelves  to 
locomotives,  warships,  and  steel  mills — 
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in  other  words,  fitting  all  needs  from  a 
flea  power  to  thousands  of  horsepower 
in  an  individual  application.  In  the 
meantime,  exploration  into  the  converti- 
bility between  Electricity  or  Electro  Mag- 
netism and  sound  waves  brought  into  be- 
ing the  telephone  and  the  development 
of  that  vast  industry.  Also  the  adapta- 
bility of  Electricity  in  producing  heat  in 
any  desired  location  and  in  any  desired 
amount,  large  or  small,  mild  or  intense, 
opened  up  innumerable  uses  ranging  from 
the  breakfast  table  to  the  metal  melting 
furnaces,  while  as  an  aid  to  chemical  re- 
actions it  brought  into  being  the  Electro 
plating  industry,  the  stealing  of  fertil- 
izers from  the  air,  and  no  end  of  Electro 
chemical  processes.  Later,  the  investiga- 
tions with  the  more  obscure  phenomena 
of  Electro  magnetic  waves  brought  us  the 
wonders  of  the  X-Ray,  and  most  recently 
the  whole  art  of  Radio  transmission,  with 
its  bewildering  present  accomplishments 
and  its  still  more  bewildering  indications 
for  future  development. 

These  you  will,  of  course,  recognize  as 
only  the  high  spots  of  Electrical  develop- 
ment and  uses,  but  they  serve  to  bring  to 
us  a realization  that  to-day  we  must  have 
Electrical  devices  for  the  home  in  endless 
variety — Electrical  devices  for  our  facto- 
ries— Electrical  devices  for  our  communi- 
cations— Electrical  devices  for  our  trans- 
portation— Electrical  devices  for  our 
farms,  for  our  mines,  for  our  oil  fields 
— Electrical  devices  for  our  entertain- 
ment— Electrical  devices  for  our  doctor, 
for  our  dentist,  for  our  beauty  parlor, 
for  our  automobile,  for  our  motor  boat, 
for  our  airplane,  and  for  what  not. 

And  beyond  all  these  devices  there  are 
required  all  the  range  of  devices  for  pro- 
ducing, for  distributing,  and  for  regula- 
ting and  controlling  the  supply  of  Elec- 
tricity itself,  whioh  renders  all  the  other 
manifold  devices  useful — generators,  mo- 


tors, transformers,  switches,  transmission 
lines,  insulators,  meters,  resistances,  and 
so  on  without  end  one  might  almost  say. 

So  let  us  look  again  at  the  original 
question  of  What  the  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Industries  Expect  of  the  Technical 
Schools. 

Of  course,  the  industry  needs  men,  it 
needs  educated  men,  it  needs  technically 
educated  men.  It  does  not  expect  men 
from  the  schools  ready  qualified  to  solve 
every  problem  concerned  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  any  one  item  in  this 
range  of  devices  — much  less  of  all  of 
them.  The  industry  does  expect,  how- 
ever, a group  of  men  so  selected  and  so 
trained  in  fundamentals  and  in  analysis, 
and  in  the  application  of  such  analysis 
to  practical  problems,  that  they  can  de- 
velop into  the  doers  of  everything  need- 
ful for  the  solving  of  each  problem  in 
that  whole  range  of  requirements. 

Again,  however,  the  industry  does  not 
expect  that  each  and  every  man  bearing 
the  certificate  of  a Technical  School  shall 
be  capable  of  developing  into  a success- 
ful coverage  of  every  requirement  in  that 
whole  range. 

The  reasonable  expectation  of  the  in- 
dustry is  satisfied,  if,  for  instance,  Gradu- 
ate A emerges  with  capability  of  develop- 
ing into  the  best  there  is  in  such  and  such 
a division  of  the  field,  while  Graduate  B 
is  so  qualified  and  fitted  for  similar  de- 
velopment in  another  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant field,  Graduate  C similarly  for 
still  another  field,  and  so  on.  The  sum 
of  A -f-  B -)-  C,  and  so  on,  is  what  the 
educator  is  expected  to  furnish. 

And  right  here  I think  it  only  proper 
to  say  that  the  industry  is  pretty  well 
served  with  what  the  educator  is  doing 
with  his  problem.  The  industry  has  ab- 
sorbed great  numbers  of  technical  gradu- 
ates in  the  past  half  century,  and  it  would 
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be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  could 
not  have  made  its  remarkable  progress 
without  this  steadily  increasing  supply  of 
technical  school  men.  And  that  the 
training  has  been,  and  is  at  present, 
much  more  than  useful  is  amply  con- 
firmed in  the  fact  that  the  young  men 
in  each  successive  year’s  graduating  class 
are  sought  out  and  absorbed  by  the  in- 
dustry as  its  best  hope  for  future  prog- 
ress. So,  after  this  statement  it  may  not 
be  taken  as  at  all  invidious  if,  in  an  effort 
to  be  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  assign- 
ed subject,  some  thoughts  are  presented 
which  suggest  themselves  out  of  the  scope 
and  the  complexity  of  our  modem  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing  field  as  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  three 
classes  of  Manufacturing  establishments 
included  in  the  Electrical  industry  — the 
smaller  organization  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a single  line,  or  at  most  a lim- 
ited number  of  lines  of  apparatus  — the 
organization  of  much  larger  size,  though 
also  limiting  its  interest  to  a restricted 
line  or  lines,  and  the  still  larger  organiza- 
tion spreading  its  attention  over  almost 
the  complete  field  of  electrical  devices. 

While  these  all  have  the  fundamental 
need  for  technically  trained  men,  there 
are  differences  in  what  use  they  expect 
of  the  technical  graduate.  It  is  obvious- 
ly not  feasible  for  the  schools  to  furnish 
entirely  separate  courses  of  study  direct- 
ed to  supplying  these  different  classes  of 
Manufacturing  organizations,  nor  still  less 
would  it  be  desirable  to  have  courses  di- 
rected to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  specific 
lines  of  Manufacturing.  So  the  indicated 
procedures  should  aim  to  provide  first  of 
all  a basic  training  that  would  be  later 
usefully  employed  in  no  matter  what 
class  of  Manufacturing  organization  the 
graduate  might  find  himself  starting. 

In  fact  the  term  basic  training  should 


properly  be  expanded  into  basic  qualifi- 
cations, and  as  basic  qualifications  in- 
clude not  only  the  training  imparted  in 
the  technical  schools,  but  those  qualities 
the  young  man  brings  to  the  school  with 
him,  the  effort  should  extend  to  an  in- 
terested selective  process  as  to  those  to 
be  admitted  to  the  technical  schools. 
This  selective  process  should  cover  both 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  candi- 
date and  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  ed- 
ucation already  received.  The  accepted 
candidates  for  technical  training  should 
be  young  men  of  good  moral  character, 
physical  health,  and  pleasing  personality, 
and  with  a good  background,  as  well  as 
with  a sane  look  ahead  on  what  is  plan- 
ned to  accomplish  in  life.  The  previous 
educational  attainment  is,  of  course,  as- 
sured in  a way  by  the  ability  to  meet  en- 
trance requirements,  but  the  temptation 
of  the  preparatory  schools  is  to  make  a 
drive  on  the  cramming  of  these  special 
requirements  for  admission  and  to  neg- 
lect other  subjects  of  a generally  inform- 
ative and  broadening  influence. 

The  most  frequently  heard  criticism  of 
the  technical  man  is  that  he  is  lacking  in 
human  understanding  and  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  of  affairs,  and  along 
with  these  deficiencies  he  is  very  often 
lacking  in  the  exercise  of  adequate  ex- 
pression in  speech  or  writing,  especially 
on  subjects  involving  anything  outside 
purely  technical  subjects. 

In  confessing  that  there  is  considerable 
ground  for  this  judgment,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ordinarily  required 
preparation  for  a technical  course  makes 
great  demands  on  the  young  man’s  time 
and  energy,  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  his  pursuit  of  the  subsequent  tech- 
nical career — all  of  which  makes  it  doubly 
important  that  an  early  foundation  in  the 
so-called  humanities  studies  should  have 
due  consideration  in  making  selection 
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among  those  applying  for  admission  to 
the  technical  schools. 

In  order  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in 
such  subjects  for  those  thus  satisfactorily 
selected,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
those  not  having  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
training,  a course  of  lectures  could  per- 
haps be  provided,  requiring  no  work  on 
the  part  of  the  student  beyond  attend- 
ance, the  speakers  being  selected  for  their 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subjects  and 
their  ability  to  present  them  in  a broad 
gauge  and  attractive  manner.  Such  dis- 
cussion of  human  affairs  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  with  a view  of  trends 
for  the  future,  could  scarcely  help  being 
of  great  benefit  to  the  technical  students. 

I have  felt  at  liberty  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  part- 
ly from  the  fact  that  the  importance  of 
the  strictly  technical  phases  of  the  col- 
lege courses  are  readily  recognized  and 
given  due  attention,  and  partly  because 
of  the  growing  requirements  in  the  indus- 
try that  men  from  the  schools  should  be 
provided  whose  training  helps  them  to 
develop  either  along  strictly  technical  or 
commercial  or  administrative  lines. 

When  one  hears  mention  of  the  techni- 
cal man  in  a Manufacturing  industry  he 
most  obviously  thinks  of  manufacturing 
processes,  or  at  most  includes  the  pro- 
cesses of  design  and  research — but  in  the 
Electrical  Manufacturing  industry  it  is 
practically  essential  that  the  commercial 
men  should  have  a technical  training,  and 
in  these  latter  days  of  large  and  wide- 
spread manufacturing  organizations  it  is 
found  advantageous  in  an  increasing  de- 
gree that  operating,  administrative  and 
executive  positions  should  have  a back- 
ground of  technical  understanding. 

Now,  having  presumably  made  good 
selection  of  the  technical  student,  and 
given,  or  rather  induced  in  him  due  fa- 
miliarity with  the  laws  of  mathematics 


and  of  physical  phenomena  in  their  vari- 
ous forms  and  the  relations  obtaining 
among  all  these,  and  in  addition  having 
stimulated  his  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  worth-while  in 
his  business  world  aside  from  mathemat- 
ics and  physics,  the  time  should  be  op- 
portune for  an  attempt  to  aid  him  in  his 
selection  of  an  objective  toward  which 
to  work. 

A series  of  instructive  talks  might  be 
provided  by  some  members  of  the  facul- 
ty best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  what  in  general  the  Electrical  Manu- 
facturing industry  includes  by  way  of  di- 
visions of  work  calling  for  technical  ed- 
ucation, and  in  general  the  guiding  of 
preparation  the  individual  student  might 
subject  himself  to  in  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  course,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
divisions  seems  best  to  meet  his  qualifi- 
cations and  desires.  This  1 realize  could 
usefully  distinguish  between  only  the 
broader  divisions  such  as  design,  re- 
search, commercial  and  administrative; 
and  in  fact  that  is  about  all  the  degree 
of  specialization  there  would  be  any  use 
in  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  usual  term 
of  technical  courses.  Post  graduate  work 
might  in  some  cases  — especially  in  re- 
search — be  profitably  employed  in  the 
schools,  though  as  a broad  proposition 
the  real  specialization  comes  only  in  the 
actual  contact  with  the  school  of  experi- 
ence in  the  industry  itself. 

The  fields  of  experience  in  the  Electri- 
cal Manufacturing  industry,  and  conse- 
quently the  uses  of  specialization  vary 
among  the  classes  of  organizations  pre- 
viously referred  to — in  the  smaller  organ- 
ization of  limited  lines  the  technical  man 
is  needed  primarily  for  design  skill, 
though  sometimes  branching  into  com- 
mercial work,  or  sometimes  a combina- 
tion of  both — in  the  large  organization 
handling  limited  lines  there  is  the  added 
need  of  research  work  and  some  oppor- 
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tunity  offers  in  administrative  lines,  while 
in  the  largest  organizations  operating  in 
the  complex  field  of  practically  univer- 
sal application  of  Electricity  there  is  de- 
mand for  specialization  in  all  these  divi- 
sions, and  also  in  the  numerous  sub-divi- 
sions of  these  divisions. 

But,  again,  there  is  no  class  of  industry 
that  is  expecting  the  schools  to  furnish 
the  finished  article  in  any  of  these  divi- 
sions of  effort.  The  school  has  proper- 
ly performed  its  function  when  it  has 
carefully  selected  its  individuals  and  has 
put  them  in  the  way  of  an  understanding 
of  the  objectives,  given  a training  that 
will  develop  their  intellectual  functions 
toward  the  obtaining  of  these  objectives, 
and  instilling  in  them  the  desire  to  go  fur- 
ther than  any  school  as  such  can  take 
them.  In  other  words,  familiarizing  the 
undergraduate  with  the  means  of  work, 
imbuing  him  with  the  habits  of  work, 
along  with  a realization  that  When  he  re- 
ceives his  diploma  he  can  only  consider 
that  as  his  matriculation  certificate  in  the 
school  of  affairs,  where,  with  what  he  has 
absorbed  in  all  his  previous  training,  he 
will  have  to  work  out  his  own  results. 

What  the  Industry  wants  is  men  who 
can  and  will  do  some  one  thing  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before  — who 

can  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human 
experience,  whether  that  experience  has 
to  do  with  design  or  manufacture  or  re- 
search or  selling  or  administration  — and 
the  technical  man  who  is  properly  quali- 
fied and  trained  and  willing  to  work  has 
no  limit  to  his  possibilities  in  the  Electri- 
cal Manufacturing  field. 

There  is  one  point  that  fits  in  here, 
though  not  exactly  coming  under  the 
question  of  What  the  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Industry  Expects  from  the  Techni- 
cal Schools — rather  it  would  class  under 
what  the  Industry  would  like  to  expect — 
and  it  concerns  not  the  technical  educa- 


tion of  the  graduate,  but  his  often  dis- 
played lack  of  human  understanding  and 
co-operative  spirit  toward  those  of  the 
organization  he  enters  who  have  not  had 
his  own  kind  of  educational  and  social 
advantages.  I say  his  own  kind  advised- 
ly, because  there  is  a world  of  education 
ground  out  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence in  all  sorts  of  work,  manual  or  men- 
tal, by  men  who  never  saw  the  inside  of 
a college,  and  who  have  things  stored 
up  from  their  experience  that  no  college 
can  teach. 

The  young  man  of  fundamentally  the 
right  sort  comes  to  sense  this  fact  sooner 
or  later,  and  correspondingly  avails  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  supplementing 
his  own  education  with  what  he  can  learn 
from  those  who  have  had  the  other  kind 
of  schooling.  In  addition,  he  broadens 
his  view  of  human  relations,  and  learns 
how  to  appreciate  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding many  problems  of  the  indus- 
try that  have  nothing  to  do  with  materials 

or  formulae. 

The  year  or  so  of  shop  work  which  the 
graduate  generally  gets  as  his  first  year’s 
assignment  on  entering  the  Manufactur- 
ing organization  is  the  time  when  he  can 
profit  most  from  the  contrary  of  the  atti- 
tude indicated.  If  he  could  bring  the 
right  attitude  with  him  on  his  first  day’s 
employment  that  would  be  most  helpful 
to  all  concerned. 

Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
can  only  be  worked  out  in  the  school  of 
experience,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps the  schools  could  in  some  way  get 
the  point  before  the  graduate  so  that  his 
own  common  sense  would  work  to  his 
own  early  advantage. 

All  the  foregoing  discussion  has  spoken 
of  technical  education  in  only  general 
principles  — no  mention  having  been 
made  of  curriculae,  text  books  nor  lab- 
oratories. These  are  the  tools  of  the  ed- 
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ucator  and  their  handling  is  outside  the 
comment  of  the  layman.  However,  in 
the  present  situation  in  which  we  are  ga- 
thered together  to  celebrate  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  splendid  new  laboratory  pro- 
vided for  Lehigh  University  by  the  ben- 
efaction of  one  of  her  illustrious  sons, 
James  Ward  Packard,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  thing  to  omit  mention  of 
the  important  place  such  an  establish- 
ment has  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
any  educational  institution,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  a technical  school.  As  can 
be  readily  judged  from  what  has  gone 
before  in  this  paper,  a laboratory  does 
not  make  its  appeal  to  me  as  a means 
of  imparting  t othe  student  a commer- 
cial knowledge  of  apparatus  and  its 
handling  in  commercial  purposes,  but 
aside  from  this,  laboratory  work  has  at 
least  three  important  aspects — it  provides 
an  objective  existence  for  the  things 
talked  of  in  text  books  and  lectures — it 
gives  a needed  familiarity  with  the  means 
and  principles  of  checking  results  of  cal- 
culation and  theories,  and  it  opens  the 
mind  of  the  student  to  avenues  of  exper- 
imentation and  research. 

1 should  properly  go  further  and  give 
an  additional  credit  to  the  laboratory  for 
the  opportunity  and  inspiration  it  brings 


to  the  technical  faculty. 

The  college  laboratory  is  the  place 
ideally  adapted  for  that  kind  of  research 
commonly  referred  to  as  pure  research. 
The  situation  is  removed  from  commer- 
cial stress  and  blessed  with  a continuous 
succession  of  eager  young  minds  guided 
and  stimulated  by  the  mature  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  professorial  force. 

Lehigh  is  highly  fortunate  in  her  pos- 
session of  this  her  wonderful  new  instru- 
mentality for  advancing  the  faculty  in- 
terest, the  student  interest,  and  the  edu- 
cational results  which  are  the  product  of 
the  intimate  interworking  of  these  two. 

Lehigh  has  been  pre-eminent  in  the  suc- 
cessful contribution  she  has  made  to  the 
advancement  of  industry  through  her 
graduates,  and  this  dates  back  to  the 
days  clearly  remembered  by  some  of  us 
when  her  laboratories  might  be  best  de- 
scribed as  Catch  as  Catch  Can. 

And  now  our  best  wish  is  that  the  same 
old  Lehigh  spirit  working  with  and 
through  the  excellence  of  this  James 
Ward  Packard  Laboratory  may  confirm 
and  extend  the  enviable  reputation  of 
Lehigh  University  as  among  our  leading 
Technical  Institutions  in  supplying  to  In- 
dustry its  vital  force  of  progress. 
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A WORD  FOR  HAZING 

By  LYKOS 


Lykos  is  a columnist  in  the  Independent  Press  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
H'is  column  is  entitled,  “Without  Prejudice.” 


( 4 T ¥ AVING  promised  to  say  a word 
I I in  defense  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  hazing,  I find  myself 
again  in  the  position  of  probably  being 
misunderstood.  So  I warn  all  and  sun- 
dry that  while  1 shall  say  what  I can 
for  the  art,  1 refuse  to  set  my  stamp  of 
approval  on  all  the  artists.  Hazing  or 
the  milder  horsing  of  freshmen,  as  I knew 
it,  never  hurt  anybody  and  often  was  pro- 
ductive of  wholesome  results.  Press  stor- 
ies of  cruelty  whether  founded  on  fact  or 
on  the  lively  imagination  of  reporters,  are 
not  here  defended. 

“Hazing  is  an  initiation  into  the  college 
student  world.  It  is  designed  to  fit  a 
‘green’  fellow  to  become  a worthy  mem- 
ber of  a group.  It  remedies  defects  in 
home  training.  Youth  is  not  deterred 
from  applying  discipline  where  the  too 
fond  parent  generally  and  obviously  fails. 
The  sophomoric  eye  quickly  detects  in  the 
new-comer,  who  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  college  world  for  admittance,  any  evi- 
dence of  pride,  braggadocio,  or  snobbery. 
In  a reasonably  large  freshman  class  these 
nasty  protuberances  are  sufficient  to  en- 
gage the  ancient  activities  of  the  sopho- 
more. The  modest,  unassuming  fresh- 
man generally  goes  his  way  unnoticed  as 
becomes  him.  At  most  he  gets  a little  in- 
nocuous horsing.  The  modern  parent 
usually  shirks  the  painful  task  of  inculca- 
ting humility  and  modesty  in  his  or  her 
offspring.  In  fact  she  usually  encourages 
pride  and  snobbery.  Henry  Drummond, 
master-Christian,  said  that  most  men 
acquire  humility  through  humiliation. 
The  college  group  isn’t  squeamish  in 
teaching  it. 


“Hazing,  it  is  often  protested,  is  always 
administered  for  infringement  of  some 
trivial  tradition.  A freshman  shall  wear 
no  hat.  He  daren’t  assume  a mustache. 
The  freshman  who  dares  to  assert  his 
rights’  and  sports  whiskers  becomes 
conspicuous  and  thereby  becomes  a can- 
didate for  group  discipline.  And  I must 
confess  that  he  needs  it  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  although  this  soft  generation 
loathes  anything  that  smacks  of  discipline. 

“The  good  point  about  these  traditions 
that  must  be  observed  is  that  they  are 
pointless.  If  they  involved  some  moral 
principle,  the  case  for  hazing  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  freshman  who  flout- 
ed tradition  would  become  a moral  hero. 
But  the  freshman  who  wants  to  ’belong’ 
in  the  college  and  flaunts  his  independ- 
ence in  unimportant  matters  shows  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  a trimming  to  fit  him 
to  live  with  others.  The  youth  who  finds 
trivial  college  customs  burdensome  is  the 
sort  of  fellow  who  wants  his  own  way 
and  whose  idea  of  his  ri  ghts  is  to  do 
what  he  pleases,  a nasty  conception  of 
liberty  altogether  too  prevalent  outside 
college  walls. 

“The  fresh  student  must  learn  to  live 
in  a new  group  of  fellows.  To  do  that 
successfully  he  has  to  develop  a state  of 
mind  in  which  others  are  considered.  At 
home  too  often  his  mother,  just  because 
she  was  his  mother,  stood  for  much  in- 
considerateness from  her  darling  boy. 
That  says  much  for  the  education  of  the 
mother,  but  not  much  for  the  boy’s.  He 
has  to  learn  humility,  which  Christ  made 
the  first  beatitude,  the  gateway  to  the  life 
that  is  life  indeed. 
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“I  might  interpose  here  that  hazing 
would  be  unnecessary  if  old-fashioned 
families  were  the  vogue  to-day.  Where 
there  are  half  a dozen  or  more  brothers 
and  sisters,  a sound  social  education  is 
compulsory.  One  has  to  learn  to  get  on 
with  others  in  a face-to-face  group  from 
which  he  can’t  run  away  and  the  parents 
are  too  busy  to  spoil  their  children.  Un- 
fortunately most  college  entrants’  educa- 
tion is  seriously  defective  here.  They  are 
mamma’s  only  son.  Mayhap  there’s  one 
kid  brother,  who  has  no  chance  to  pro- 
vide an  education.  If  there  were  more 
younger  ones,  they’d  combine  against  the 
bigger  brothers  as  need  arose. 

“Besides  this  defect  in  the  freshman’s 
upbringing,  he  is  likely  to-day  to  be  the 
victim  of  fancy  notions  of  child  nurture’, 
instilled  in  the  too-leisured  mother’s  mind 
by  psychologizing  spinsters.  In  such  cases 
a major  operation  is  indicated. 

“I  have  been  disquieted  by  rumors  from 
the  old  college.  I hear  there  is  a decline 
in  democracy  and  class  loyalty  and  an  in- 
crease of  snobbery.  If  this  is  so,  1 should 
not  be  surprised,  for  hazing  has  been  a- 
bandoned.  That  good  old  custom,  when 
bound  by  iron  tradition,  inculcated  hu- 
mility, drove  the  neophyte  for  defense 
into  closer  fellowship  with  his  own  class, 
in  short,  fitted  him  for  living  agreeably 
in  a small  democracy.  I understand  that 


to-day  the  ‘impossible’  student  is  ignor- 
ed and  not  corrected  and  that  the  college 
world  is  dominated  by  that  abominable 
thing,  the  clique.  A generation  ago  the 
raw  fellow  was  taken  in  hand  by  those 
who  intended  eventually  to  live  with  him. 
They  insisted  on  his  becoming  a live- 
withable  fellow. 

“You  never  hear  an  old  alumnus  com- 
plain of  having  been  hazed.  He  more 
likely  will  boast  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  decline  of  hazing  registers  the 
prevalent  namby-pambiness,  which  pam- 
pers the  body  and  spoils  the  soul. 

“Those  who  deplore  hazing  as  ruff 
stuff’  should  remember  that  they  are  past 
forty.  Healthy  boys  don’t  mind  a little 
of  it.  If  they  do,  it  is  not  their  bodies 
that  are  hurt;  it  is  their  egotism.  If  the 
latter  is  allowed  to  develop  unchecked  at 
twenty,  I shudder  to  think  of  what  they 
will  be  at  forty. 

“Call  hazing  barbarous,  if  you  will.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  formative,  and  so  benefi- 
cial. Throw  a young  man  into  the  mod- 
ern business  world  and  he  will  find  it  a 
thousand  times  more  cruel;  not  to  fur- 
ther character  but  to  satisfy  sordid  self- 
ishness. No  wonder  the  toughened  busi- 
ness man  looks  back  to  his  college  asso- 
ciations as  to  a partial  realization  of  the 
age-old  dream  by  a weary,  wicked  world 
of  a kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth." 
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COMPARISON  OF  “FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI” 
WITH  “PAOLA  AND  FRANCESCA” 

By  EDWARD  B.  HILDUM 


ONE  of  the  tales  in  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy  concerns  the  tragic  love 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Pa- 
ola  da  Verrucchio.  Francesca  is  given 
in  marriage  to  Giovanni  da  Verrucchio 
and  then  discovers  that  she  loves  and  is 
loved  by  Paola,  younger  brother  of  Giov- 
anni. The  husband  is  led  to  suspect  his 
wife  and  brother.  Finally  he  appears  un- 
expectedly, finds  the  lovers  together,  and 
kills  them.  This  story  has  been  used  by 
many  writers  as  source  material.  Two  of 
the  best  of  the  plays  produced  are,  “Pa- 
ola and  Francesca”  by  Stephen  Phillips, 
and  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  by  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio.  These  plays  represent  the 
reactions  of  two  modern  authors  to  a fun- 
damental tragic  plot. 

D’Annunzio  is  the  greatest  of  the  mod- 
ern Italian  poets  and  playwrights.  His 
work  shows  undoubted  power  and  abili- 
ty, but  there  is  also  something  of  the  ab- 
normal about  it.  He  is  not  a student  of 
human  nature  as  Shakespeare  is.  He 
studies  rather  the  reactions  of  a set  group 
of  characters  to  different  tragic  plots. 
H is  abnormality  lies  in  the  utter  horror 


which  he  creates  by  his  treatment  of  the 
tragedy.  The  plot  of  “Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini” is  one  which  suits  his  pen  admira- 
bly. In  this  play,  as  in  many  others,  D’- 
Annunzio grows  tiresome  in  some  spots 
and  horrible  in  others,  but  nevertheless 
he  charms  his  readers  with  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry. 

The  other  author,  Stephen  Phillips,  is 
also  a poet.  Four  years’  work  as  an  act- 
or in  a troupe  of  players  gave  him  the 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  a play- 
wright, but  he  is  primarily  a poet.  His 
plays  are  built  on  the  Elizabethan  model 
of  poetic  drama,  but  they  are  not  very 
truly  great  because  Phillips  lacks  the  dra- 
matic ability  of  a Shakespeare.  Phillips’s 
plays  are  dramatic  poetry  rather  than  po- 
etic drama.  In  “Paola  and  Francesca”  he 
writes  well  as  a playwright  most  of  the 
time,  but  occasionally  wanders  off  and 
becomes  a lyric  poet. 

The  main  characters  in  the  two  plays 
very  nearly  coincide.  The  important  dif- 
ference is  in  the  person  used  to  incite  Gio- 
vanni to  jealousy.  In  his  case  D’Annun- 
zio uses  Malatesta,  a brother  of  Giovanni 
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and  Paola,  who  makes  trouble  because 
Francesca  spurns  his  proffered  love. 
Phillips  uses  the  character  of  Lucrezia,  a 
cousin  of  Giovanni,  who  is  jealous  be- 
cause Francesca  will  take  her  place  of 
power  over  the  household  of  the  Ver- 
rucchios. 

The  people  in  "Francesca  da  Rimini” 
impress  one  as  abnormal.  Each  of  them 
seems  to  be  motivated  by  some  dark,  un- 
natural suspicion  or  impulse.  They  are 
as  characters  in  a nightmare.  The  same 
characters  as  handled  by  Phillips  appear 
human  and  likeable..  Even  Lucrezia,  who, 
in  a way  causes  the  tragedy,  while  she  is 
moved  by  a peculiar  hate,  repents  in  the 
end,  and  by  her  attempts  to  right  the 
wrong  destroys  our  dislike  of  her. 

In  each  play  Francesca  is  the  main  char- 
acter. The  great  conflict  between  love 
and  honor  takes  place  within  her.  Such 
a conflict  also  occurs  in  Paola,  but  it  is 
shorter  and  less  intense  than  in  Francesca. 
D’Annunzio  says  and  Phillips  implies  that 
Francesca  was  tricked  by  her  brothers  in- 
to marrying  Giovanni  the  Lame  by  allow- 
ing her  to  believe  that  she  was  really  to 
marry  Paola  the  Beautiful.  Under  this 
belief  she  very  easily  fell  in  love  with  Pa- 
ola and  was  unable  to  protect  herself 
when  she  learned  the  truth.  This  also 
helps  to  excuse  Francesca  for  her  final 
decision  because  she  was  fighting  not  a- 
gainst  a possibility  of  loving  Giovanni’s 
brother,  but  against  a love  for  Paola 
which  she  had  already  recognized  and 
admitted.  Still  another  excuse  for  Fran- 
cesca’s infidelity  may  be  found  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  brothers.  Giovanni  always 
thought  first  of  war.  To  him  love  of  his 
wife  was  a relief  and  relaxation  from  the 
stern  business  of  military  leadership.  On 
the  other  hand,  Paola  thought  first  of 
love  and  then  of  his  work.  No  matter 
which  viewpoint  was  ethically  correct,  it 
is  undeniable  that  Paola’s  love  should  be 
more  flattering  to  Francesca.  Every- 


thing, in  fact,  except  a marriage  into 
which  she  had  been  tricked,  pointed  to 
Paola  as  the  lover  of  Francesca.  Add 
to  all  these  arguments  the  continual  pro- 
pinquity of  the  lovers,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  girl  should  accept  her  brother- 
in-law’s  advances. 

The  injured  husband,  Giovanni,  as  he 
is  pictured  in  either  play,  is  the  most 
tragic  character  of  them  all.  His  real 
flaw  is  too  great  a trust  in  human  nature. 
He  marries  a young  and  very  beautiful 
wife  and  expects  her  to  love  him  faith- 
fully. He  entrusts  this  beautiful  wife  to 
the  care  of  his  handsome  young  brother 
and  suspects  nothing.  Finally  he  accepts 
too  easily  the  unfounded  accusations  lev- 
eled at  his  wife  and  brother.  By  the  hate 
of  Lucrezia  in  one  play  and  Malatesta  in 
the  other,  Giovanni  discovers  the  lovers 
together,  and  in  furious  anger  kills  them. 
Immediately  he  realizes  that  he  has  slain 
the  only  two  beings  he  has  ever  loved, 
his  wife  and  his  brother,  and  that  he  had 
to  do  it  to  save  the  honor  of  the  Verruc- 
chios.  In  this  final  scene,  D’Annunzio's 
play  far  surpasses  that  of  Phillips.  The 
latter  author  has  Paola  and  Francesca 
killed  off  stage  and  later  carried  on  in  a 
litter.  At  the  same  time  Giovanni  talks 
wildly  to  the  assembled  servants  and 
seems  to  be  half  mad  as  a reaction  from 
his  anger.  D’Annunzio  in  contrast  has 
only  Paola,  Francesca  and  Giovanni  on 
the  stage.  Giovanni  kills  the  lovers  and 
then  to  quote  the  stage  directions,  “Gian- 
ciotto  stoops  in  silence,  bends  his  knee 
with  a painful  effort,  and,  across  the 
other  knee,  breaks  his  blood-stained 
sword.’’  This  silent  grief  leaves  a much 
more  lasting  impression  than  any  mere 
words  could  have  done. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  real  dif- 
ference in  characters  lies  in  the  person 
who  engenders  suspicion  and  jealousy  in 
Giovanni.  Lucrezia  is  the  weakest  of 
Phillips’s  characters,  and  Malatesta  is  the 
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most  horrible  of  D’Annunzio’s.  Lucrezia 
seems  to  be  present  more  to  incite  Gio- 
vanni than  to  exist  as  an  individual.  Her 
hate  is  so  trivial  that  the  final  result  is 
all  out  of  proportion.  Her  repentance, 
while  it  redeems  her  character  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  is  not  particularly  interesting 
to  the  reader.  In  the  other  case,  Malat- 
esta  is  a very  strong  character  in  spite 
of  his  repulsiveness.  He  shows  unneces- 
sary ruthlessness  and  lack  of  feeling  in 
murdering  the  prisoner  merely  because 
Francesca  said  his  cries  annoyed  her.  Af- 
ter the  murder,  Malatesta  brings  the  vic- 
tim’s head  tied  up  in  a bag  back  into  the 
room  and  drops  it  carelessly  on  the  floor. 
Such  callousness  is  terrible,  but  neverthe- 
less one  cannot  help  admiring  the  man’s 
magnificent  nerve.  The  only  emotion 
that  he  reveals  is  a desire  to  injure  and 
kill.  Malatesta  is  just  such  an  abnormal 
person  as  one  might  expect  from  D’An- 
nunzio’s pen. 

The  foreboding  of  the  tragedy  by  An- 
gela and  also  by  Francesca’s  sister  is  al- 
most a convention  of  romantic  tragedy. 


“Francesca  da  Rimini”  is  a difficult  play 
to  stage  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  too  long.  Its  first  production 
on  the  stage  occupied  five  hours.  Now 
the  play  is  usually  cut  generously  before 
it  is  produced.  A second  drawback  is 
the  recurrence  of  long  poetic  speeches  by 
various  characters  who  grow  very  tire- 
some in  their  efforts  to  analyse  them- 
selves. The  third  difficulty  lies  in  the  set- 
ting. The  atmosphere  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  play’s  success  and  as  described  by 
D’Annunzio  would  be  tremendously  hard 
and  costly  to  reproduce. 

The  faults  of  “Paola  and  Francesca” 
are  principally  in  the  plot.  Lucrezia’s 
disastrous  hate  and  Giovanni’s  unexpect- 
ed appearance  at  the  apothecary’s  shop 
are  both  rather  unreasonable. 

With  these  differences  in  plot  and  char- 
acters, D’Annunzio’s  “Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini” impresses  me  as  a play  which 
should  be  read,  and  Phillips’s  “Paola  and 
Francesca’’  as  one  which  should  be  pro- 
duced. 


THE  MONASTIC  COLLEGIAN 

By  EDWARD  C.  McCONNELL 


ON  the  campus  of  many  technical 
schools  you  will  find  a small  group 
of  students,  sometimes  organized, 
but  more  often  not  so,  which  forms  a 
distinct  class,  quite  apart  from  any  other. 
This  class  might  be  called  the  pre-minis- 
terial  group  in  order  to  name  it  in  collegi- 
ate phraseology.  One  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this  group  is  its  semi- 
apologetic  tone.  By  this  I mean  that  the 
students  of  the  group  always  feel  that 
they  are  on  the  defensive,  that  they  are 
not  in  their  own  atmosphere  so  to  speak. 


When  one  hears  the  words  “engineer- 
ing college  ”,  his  mind  immediately  be- 
gins operating  what  is  known  as  the  as- 
sociation process.  Such  things  as  ma- 
chinery, public  works,  building  opera- 
tions and  well-tanned  young  men  dressed 
in  picturesque  clothes  flash  through  the 
mind.  Then  there  is  the  college  of  busi- 
ness administration  and,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, one  thinks  of  executives,  large  sums 
of  money,  and  supply  and  demand  curves. 
Only  in  the  arts  college,  and  there  only 
in  a small  way,  can  the  pre-ministerial 
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student  find  any  hope  of  recognition. 
Even  there  he  is  among  those  preparing 
for  teaching,  for  law,  for  medicine,  for 
literary  careers,  and  those  without  any 
definite  purpose  in  view.  Thrown  among 
all  these  circles  that  are  the  more  ac- 
cepted courses  of  study  is  it  any  wonder 
this  ministerial  student  has  a semi-apolo- 
getic air? 

But  let  us  start  back  at  the  “home 
town”  of  the  student.  As  it  becomes 
known  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  he  is  going  to  college,  a student  is 
invariably  quizzed  in  a manner  such  as 
this:  “What  college  are  you  going  to?” 

"That’s  an  engineering  school,  isn’t  it; 
what  branch  are  you  going  to  take  up?” 
“Oh,  you’re  going  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry. Well,  that’s  mighty  nice."  And 
then  the  questioner  goes  on  his  way  and 
his  interest  in  the  fellow  is  lost.  Put  your- 
self in  his  position  right  here  at  the  be- 
ginning. What  a set-back  it  is!  Or  an- 
other person  may  show  enough  interest 
to  question  thusly:  “Do  you  think  you 

will  ever  learn  enough  to  be  able  to 
preach?”  “From  what  1 know  of  you, 
you  will  make  one  fine  minister.”  What 
can  a fellow  answer  to  this? 

As  soon  as  the  student  is  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  college  life,  the  situation 
becomes  more  acute.  All  about  him  are 
young  fellows  studying  what  1 have  called 
above  the  more  accepted  courses.  They 
know  that  certain  actions  are  expected  of 
them  and  they  do  their  best  to  carry  out 
these  expectations.  Beer  parties,  wild  es- 
capades, all  night  dances;  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  going  to  college.  The  pre- 
ministerial  student  now  has  his  choice  of 
one  of  two  things.  He  must  either  be  “in 
the  swim”  or  out;  if  he  is  in,  he  is  all 
right,  but  if  he  is  out,  he  is  all  wrong  and 
he  is  a dub. 

If  the  student  in  question  wishes  to  in- 
dulge in  a few  glasses  of  beer,  some  busy- 


body will  be  sure  to  magnify  it  into  a 
drunken  orgy.  Should  the  student  take 
part  in  a friendly  game  of  poker,  another 
snooper  will  point  an  accusing  finger  and 
wink  slyly.  “Ah,  our  young  minister  is 
gambling.”  All  eyes  are  turned  on  his 
actions  and  each  one  is  magnified.  If 
you  were  of  this  group,  would  you  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  remark  that, 

“That  bunch  of  ministers  at  

College  are  a bunch  of  hell-raisers?”  Yet 
that  is  what  happens.  The  men  in  the 
group  realize  that  they  are  living  under 
the  weight  of  this  burden  and  turn  to  an 
opposite  behavior.  The  whole  gamut  of 
“wild  life”  is  run  through  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a favorable  position  for  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  college. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  preacher  stu- 
dent to  find  a path  of  moderate  behav- 
ior so  that  he  may  satisfy  all.  He  swings 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  as  a pen- 
dulum and  puts  on  a false  front  because 
of  the  pressure  from  those  about  him. 
He  does  not  earnestly  wish  to  lead  a wild 
life,  but  he  must  do  so  or  his  years  at 
college  will  be  a torment  and  he  will  gain 
nothing  except  text-book  knowledge. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
students  in  the  pre-ministerial  group, 
those  in  the  school  as  a whole  and  the 
people  at  home  would  realize  that  this 
particular  student,  this  particular  group, 
is  at  college  only  for  preparation.  The 
four  years  are  for  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening the  outlook  and  for  teaching  one 
how  to  handle  various  situations  that  will 
occur  in  later  life.  Accept  this  student 
on  his  own  merits  and  know  that  he  is 
going  to  college  as  well  as  the  engineer. 
The  greatest  advantages  any  student 
reaps  are  those  found  in  associations  out 
of  the  class-room.  It  is  only  by  being 
put  to  the  test  of  being  responsible  to 
himself  that  a person  is  able  to  find  out 
what  abilities  he  has.  It  is  while  he  is  at 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  PLATO 

By  SYDNEY  D.  WALTERS 


THE  Greeks  had  no  expression  for 
religion,  although  they  were  sen- 
sible of  the  generalization.  Plato’s 
religion  consists  of  three  component  ele- 
ments— philosophy,  theology,  and  myth- 
ology. No  one  of  these  elements  is  re- 
ligion in  any  full  or  satisfactory  sense, 
nor  is  it  a mechanical  juxtaposition  of 
the  three.  Religion  is  an  emotion,  an 
aspiration,  a faith,  a knowledge,  a some- 
thing born  of  their  intimate  union  and 
co-operation.  In  this  paper,  I am  going 
to  study  each  of  the  three  aspects  sepa- 
rately, and  as  a composite  whole.  But 
before  beginning  the  discussion,  it  is  best 
to  have  an  idea  of  the  terms  as  they  ap- 
ply to  Plato.  Philosophy  to  Plato  was 
the  soul’s  attainment  of  itself.  Theology 
is  the  science  of  God,  the  consideration 
of  His  nature  in  itself.  And  Mythology, 
which  is  closely  related  to  Theology,  is 
that  part  of  religion  concerned  with  the 
intermingling  of  the  divine  and  human 
sphere  of  being,  whether  made  manifest 
by  the  appearance  of  God  among  men, 
or  the  extension  of  man’s  life  into  the 
world  of  gods.  Plato  regarded  philoso- 
phy as  the  dominating  element  of  religion 
and  the  sphere  of  whatever  certainty  is 
attainable  by  man.  In  theology,  he  was 
still  near  to  ascertainable  truth,  but  a 
step  further  removed.  Mythology  was 
the  farthest  from  truth.  To  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  hand,  mythology  was 
the  starting-point  of  religion,  then  theol- 
ogy, and  finally  philosophy  which  unaid- 
ed by  divine  grace  might  catch  a glimpse 
of  truth  from  afar  off. 

The  first  subject  with  which  1 will  deal 
is  philosophy.  Plato’s  meaning  of  re- 
ligion is  a general  sense  was  the  becom- 
ing like  God  in  order  to  escape  to  the 
other  world,  since  evil  can  not  cease  to 


be  and  has  its  seat  among  mortals.  The 
only  way  to  escape  this  evil  is  to  become 
like  God  and  thus  become  just  and  holy, 
since  God  is  never  unjust.  This  idea  is 
the  central  theme  of  Plato’s  religion  and 
involves  both  theology  and  mythology. 

Our  concern  is  the  part  which  philoso- 
phy takes  in  it.  The  answer  to  this  de- 
pends on  whether  we  hold  the  becoming 
just  to  logically  precede  the  coming  like 
God,  or  the  contrary.  On  this,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  procedure  of  Platon- 
ism and  Christianity  turns.  Plato  believ- 
ed in  the  former.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  justice  and 
the  divine  nature.  Is  justice  that  which 
God  wills  or  is  what  God  wills  justice? 
This  was  first  raised  by  Plato  and  has 
ever  since  troubled  the  current  of  theol- 
ogical thinking,  because  its  answer  deter- 
mines whether  philosophy,  theology,  or 
mythology,  shall  guide  and  dominate  re- 
ligion. The  solution  to  this  is  given  by 
defining  justice.  Justice  is  the  harmoni- 
ous functioning  of  the  body  — each  part 
doing  what  it  is  best  fitted  for.  There- 
fore the  conception  of  justice  and  holi- 
ness is  prior  in  our  minds  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a deity. 

If  justice  is  this  inner  law  of  measure, 
balance,  and  health,  how  shall  its  attain- 
ment be  known?  To  the  Christian  there 
is  no  certainty  in  a righteous  life  except 
in  the  world  to  come.  Without  this  pro- 
nouncement of  judgment,  there  would  be 
no  moral  law  — right  and  wrong,  justice 
and  injustice  would  be  merely  empty 
names.  Plato  states  that  the  judgment 
to  come  should  be  eliminated  and  the  di- 
fficulty of  right  and  wrong  should  be  met 
unflinchingly.  A man  who  has  learned 
to  distinguish  his  own  feelings  can  deter- 
mine right  and  wrong  and  prefer  right- 
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eousness  to  every  other  path.  Clement 
sums  up  the  essence  of  Platonism  in  one 
sentence,  ‘‘Plato  himself  states  that  hap- 
piness is  the  well-being  of  the  daemon, 
and  that  by  the  daemon  is  meant  the 
well-being  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  and  fullest  good  is  this  happiness.” 

Therefore  philosophy  is  the  soul’s  dis- 
covery of  itself,  as  an  entity  having  a 
law  and  interest  of  its  own  apart  from 
and  above  all  this  mixed  and  incompre- 
hensible life  of  the  body.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  Platonic  religion,  and  if  not 
the  beginning,  the  consummation  of 
Christianity.  More  states  that  he  would 
class  it  as  the  essential  matter  of  all  re- 
ligion, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Buddists  have  succeeded  in  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  happiness 
without  it. 

Philosophy  leads  first  to  a separation 
of  the  body  and  soul  according  to  Plato. 
When  carried  to  its  source,  it  is  not  a 
mechanical  division  of  the  two,  but  a di- 
vision of  the  soul  itself.  In  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Republic,  Plato  says  that 
the  real  evil  of  the  world  is  nothing  ex- 
ternal to  its  nature  — not  a property  of 
the  body,  but  a quality  of  the  soul  itself 
working  within  the  soul  its  own  perver- 
sion and  misery.  And  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Laws  he  states,  “To  every  man  his 
all  is  dual.  To  the  stronger  and  better 
things  pertains  mastery,  to  the  lesser  and 
baser  servitude,  wherefore  always  a man 
should  honor  the  master  parts  of  himself 
above  the  servile.  Just  as  the  body  of 
Glaucus,  the  sea-god  in  the  Republic, 
can  not  be  recognized  because  of  the 
weeds  and  shells  clinging  to  it,  and  by 
the  distortion  which  it  has  received  from 
the  waves,  so  we  can  not  recognize  the 
soul  because  of  its  association  to  the 
body.  If  you  really  wish  to  know  the 
soul,  you  must  study  it  when  it  is  sepa- 
rate and  free  from  these  other  elements. 

The  next  step  in  Plato’s  religion  is  the 


immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gives  three 
proofs  of  its  immortality.  First,  the  soul 
is  a self-moving  entity  without  beginning 
and  without  end  and  therefore  is  immor- 
tal. Secondly,  he  states  that  everything 
in  nature  perishes  by  its  own  evil.  If  any- 
thing shows  corruption  and  is  not  de- 
stroyed or  dissolved  by  it,  that  thing  will 
be  exempt  from  dissolution  and  death. 
The  soul  has  its  own  evil,  but  moral  evil 
does  not  destroy  that  in  which  it  occurs. 
Hence  the  soul  lives  forever.  His  third 
proof  follows  three  lines,  the  physical, 
the  idea,  and  the  metaphysical.  The  phy- 
sical applies  to  the  soul  the  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  One  thing  passes 
into  another  without  any  loss  or  addition 
to  the  sum  of  existence.  Life  springs 
from  death,  and  death  from  life  with 
endless  alternation.  If  this  were  not  so, 
the  sum  of  life  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
or  extended  beyond  measure.  In  the 
metaphysical,  Plato  states  that  if  you  de- 
fine God  as  being,  then  God  must  be.  If 
you  define  soul  as  life,  then  it  must  live 
and  cannot  perish.  In  the  argument  from 
Ideas  there  are  two  kinds  of  life  which 
divide  one’s  interest  — the  life  involved 
in  the  urgent  needs  of  the  body  and  the 
life  turned  to  eternal  values.  The  great 
bargain  of  philosophy  is  that  you  change 
the  ephemeral  and  changeable  desires 
for  the  hope  which  is  to  be  perfectly  ful- 
filled in  the  next  world,  for  what  is 
deathless  and  immutable.  This  hope  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  if 
earnest,  it  passes  into  a certainty  of  belief, 
which  can  be  verified  by  experience. 
Hence  philosophy  is  a study  of  what  is 
deathless  and  a study  of  the  signs  of 
eternity  in  the  objects  of  time.  This  is 
not  logical  because  by  this  process  you 
can  fix  your  mind  on  any  conviction. 
The  Platonist  admits  this,  but  states  that 
when  the  conviction  is  reached,  there  will 
be  a confusion  of  the  mind,  if  it  is  not  a 
spiritual  reality.  From  these  various  ar- 
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guments  for  immortality,  we  can  see  that 
it  belongs  to  philosophy,  but  lies  on  the 
verge  of  theology  which  is  concerned  with 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God. 

The  next  subject  which  has  to  be 
studied  is  Plato’s  theology.  Besides  an 
inner  witness,  there  is  another  confirma- 
tion of  justice  in  the  soul’s  journey  after 
death  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gods. 
In  dealing  with  this  subject,  there  are 
three  things  to  be  proven — the  existence 
of  God,  His  providential  care  of  human- 
ity, and  His  inexorable  justice. 

Plato  has  three  arguments  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  or  of  the  gods  — from 
design,  from  intuition  or  the  universality 
of  belief,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
In  the  first,  Plato  points  to  the  order  of 
the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  the  universe, 
as  a witness  that  there  is  a creator.  In 
the  second,  he  states  that  all  unsophisti- 
cated men  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  gods.  Therefore  one  should  be  slow 
in  moving  against  the  common  sense  of 
the  world.  Plato  bases  his  best  proof 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  That  which 
originates  motion  precedes  that  which  is 
moved.  Therefore  the  soul  leads  every- 
thing in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
sea,  by  its  own  motion.  Their  move- 
ment is  the  work  of  a heedful  and  order- 
loving  soul.  This  guiding  power  in  the 
universe  is  God. 

These  proofs  are  not  logically  convin- 
cing. Merely  because  most  people  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God  and  be- 
cause there  is  a universe,  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  a God.  As  to  his  third  ar- 
gument, one  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
self-determined  motion  and  that  con- 
sciousness is  connected  with  it.  But  con- 
sciousness may  be  a derivation  and  sec- 
ondary to  self-motion,  and  does  not 
necessarily  go  back  to  self-motion.  Since 
consciousness  is  the  only  thing  which 
gives  Plato’s  soul  any  significance,  there 


is  no  inference  that  God,  who  is  synono- 
mous  with  the  soul,  is  the  creator  and 
governing  power  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  belief  in  God  de- 
pends on  what  God  is.  The  philosophy 
of  the  soul  informs  us  that  it  is  unswayed 
by  the  passions,  unchanged,  its  own  true 
self,  and  therefore  God.  He  is  immuta- 
ble, undeceptive,  good,  desires  the  harm 
of  no  one,  does  no  evil  and  causes  none, 
only  the  good  things  proceed  from  him 
and  are  as  wise  as  they  are  good.  Plato 
does  not  speak  of  the  omniscience,  omni- 
potence, or  ubiquity  of  God,  nor  of  other 
metaphysical  abstractions. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Plato’s  theol- 
ogy, there  are  two  persistent  errors — ‘the 
identification  of  God  and  Ideas,  and  the 
denial  to  God  of  a personality.  The 
deity  is  immutable,  perfectly  true  and 
good,  but  not  truth  or  goodness  itself. 
This  argument  will  be  taken  up  more  ful- 
ly under  mythology.  The  denial  of  per- 
sonality is  based  on  two  grounds,  one 
that  the  conception  of  personality  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  because  there  is 
no  Greek  word  for  it.  This  is  erroneous, 
because,  although  the  Greeks  lacked  a 
word  for  it,  they  understood  the  general- 
ization of  it.  In  the  second,  personal  im- 
morality is  rejected  as  incompatible  with 
Plato’s  idealism.  More  believes  that  this 
is  the  most  mischievous  error  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  Plato  never  rejected 
the  gods  of  the  people,  although  trying 
to  purify  and  add  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  them.  But  his  higher  God  was 
both  human  and  personal.  The  gods 
were  personalities,  self-conscious  and 
self-determining.  Plato  does  say  that  it 
is  hard  to  discover  the  maker  and  father 
of  the  universe  and  even,  when  found,  it 
is  difficult  to  express  him  to  all  men.  The 
Platonists  were  sure  of  a supernatural 
power  ruling  the  world,  and  they  shaped 
their  lives  after  the  laws  of  nature. 
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In  Plato’s  theology,  there  was  room 
for  many  gods.  He  thought  that  mono- 
theism and  pantheism  were  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  truth.  The  good  things 
are  the  gift  of  a divine  giver,  so  it  makes 
no  difference  to  whom  we  direct  our 
thanks.  Though  Plato  accepts  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  regards  to  the  gods,  he  repu- 
diates their  loose  or  immoral  conduct. 

Besides  God  and  the  gods,  Plato  be- 
lieved in  a strange  race  of  daemons  who 
create  a contact  between  philosophy  and 
man.  Men  communicate  with  God 
through  these  daemons.  If  a man  prac- 
tices true  knowledge,  he  will  some  day 
be  lifted  to  the  realm  of  the  gods,  where 
he  will  know  them  as  they  really  are. 
But  now  the  soul  is  held  down,  and  the 
only  means  of  communication  is  indirect- 
ly through  these  messengers.  Plato’s  the- 
ology is  thus  an  extension  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  soul,  and  the  strength  of  his 
conviction  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
saying,  ‘‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  with  God.’’ 

We  will  now  turn  to  a discussion  of 
the  gods’  providential  care  of  humanity, 
and  their  inexorable  justice.  Providence 
is  the  working  of  God’s  goodness  and 
wisdom,  and  justice  is  a corallary  of  his 
truth  and  immutability.  His  argument  for 
Providence  is  merely  an  extension  of  his 
diatribe  against  Democritus  and  Protago- 
ras, in  their  later  development  known  to 
us  as  Epicureans,  who  relegated  God  to 
the  background  where  he  was  meaning- 
less. In  stating  that  God  cares  for  every- 
thing, three  obstacles  loom  up — that  of 
reason,  imagination,  and  our  moral  sense. 

In  regards  to  reason,  one  asks  why  God 
did  not  create  a world  which  could  run 
itself.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  God  is 
not  omnipotent,  nor  did  he  create  this 
world  out  of  nothing.  It  was  ordered 
out  of  chaos  which  has  never  given  up 
its  spasmodic  impulses.  Into  this  world 


the  soul  is  born,  each  with  its  own  little 
world  of  chaos  to  order.  Rationally, 
Providence  is  part  of  the  Platonic  dual- 
ism which  needs  no  such  defense  as  is 
necessary  to  include  it  with  mythology 
and  theology. 

It  is  the  imagination  which  places  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Provi- 
dence. The  very  grandeur  of  the  idea 
opposes  a practical  faith.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  picture  God  in  his  isolated 
splendor  and  at  the  same  time  walking 
the  streets  among  us.  Also  we  can  not 
imagine  God  caring  for  so  many  things 
at  once.  Since  our  lives  fill  a vacant 
hour,  soon  to  be  forgotten,  where  is  the 
kind  hand  of  Providence?  Because  our 
fellowmen  are  indifferent,  we  think  that 
God  is  the  same  way.  Plato  says  that 
the  God  who  regulates  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  would  not  neglect  the 
small  things  and  details  of  government. 

The  obstacles  raised  by  our  moral  sense, 
he  meets  in  the  same  way.  He  reconciles 
the  idea  of  a just  and  mighty  deity  with 
the  apparent  injustice  of  our  destiny  by 
stating  that  the  world  has  been  ordered 
for  our  salvation.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens is  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

Plato’s  theory,  which  combines  the 
recognition  of  evil  with  a perception  of 
the  world’s  harmonious  structure  and 
finds  a place  for  Providence  in  the  world 
is  as  follows.  Good  and  evil  exist  in  the 
soul  and  in  the  heavens,  which  are  a part 
of  the  scene  of  human  life  and  deathless 
battle  in  which  mankind  is  engaged.  If 
judgment  were  meted  out  as  every  soul 
chose  to  live,  there  would  follow  a terri- 
ble confusion,  and  the  world  would  be 
thrown  into  chaos.  The  result  would  be 
a discord  between  nature  as  a sphere  of 
impersonal  order,  and  as  a sphere  of  free 
spontaneous  souls.  This  is  the  only  con- 
clusion reached  by  those  who  deny  Provi- 
dence and  see  only  the  present. 
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Therefore  the  divine  ruler  changes  the 
place  of  each  soul’s  environment  so  that 
its  existence  shall  be  best  fitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  justice.  The  soul  exists  after 
death,  and  not  each  birth  is  assigned  to 
a body  and  place  as  a reward  for  its  acts 
in  a preceding  life — a place  where  it  can 
best  train  itself  for  a succeeding  life.  By 
this,  the  development  of  our  character  is 
left  to  each  of  us.  By  this  dogma  of 
transmigration  or  metempsychosis,  Plato 
explains  the  injustices  of  this  life  and  con- 
firms the  belief  in  Providence.  In  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  Plato  treats 
this  subject  mythologically. 

Justice  in  this  idea  of  transmigration 
implies  an  immortality  of  a personal  sort, 
and  a continuance  of  consciousness  in  the 
world  to  come.  In  re-birth,  we  can  ac- 
cept the  evils  of  life  as  God’s  punish- 
ment or  as  a school  for  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom  and  peace.  The  principle  in- 
volved appeals  much  more  to  reason  and 
the  innate  sense  of  justice  than  a stand- 
ing Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  third  subject  to  be  studied  is  Pla- 
to’s mythology.  In  mythology,  which 
combines  with  philosophy  to  round  out 
the  religious  life,  there  are  two  factors 
to  be  considered — the  truth  that  is  clothed 
by  the  imagination,  and  the  garment  it- 
self. A myth  is  false  in  so  far  as  it  misses 
or  distorts  the  primary  truth  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  secondary  truth  of  theology, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  probable 
and  more  and  more  indispensable  to  the 
full  religious  life,  as  it  lends  insistence 
and  reality  to  those  truths,  and  answers 
the  daily  needs  of  the  soul. 

By  means  of  mythology,  Plato  added 
a cosmic  story  of  creation  to  his  theology. 
In  the  Timaeus,  Plato  lays  down  the  sum- 
mary of  his  philosophical  dualism  as  the 
foundation  of  his  mythological  super- 
structure. “What  is  that  which  always  is 
and  has  no  beginning,  and  what  is  that, 


which  always  becoming,  never  is.  The 
one,  being  always  the  same,  is  compre- 
hended by  thought  with  reason;  the 
other,  becoming  and  perishing,  never 
really  being,  we  guess  at  by  opinion  with 
unreasoning  perception.” 

Here  we  have  the  dualism  of  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  carried  over  into  the 
realm  of  Ideas  and  phenomena.  Plato 
solves  the  problem  by  giving  the  name 
of  God  to  the  dynamic  element  in  Ideas, 
thus  separating  good  as  good  from  the 
Idea  of  goodness.  Phenomena  is  the 
work  of  a creator,  who  fashioned  it  af- 
ter an  Ideal  pattern. 

God  did  not  create  this  world  out  of 
nothing.  Then  there  must  have  been  a 
substance  out  of  which  the  object  was 
created.  Therefore  a third  order  of  ex- 
istence, space,  must  be  added  to  the  ini- 
tial dualism  of  Ideas  and  phenomena. 
The  real  transition,  however,  was  not 
from  a dyad  to  a triad,  but  from  one 
dyad  to  another,  between  being  and  be- 
coming, and  between  being  and  not 
being. 

The  theme  of  the  Timoeus  would  be: 
The  necessary  cause: 

The  divine  cause:  Necessity 

God  Space 

The  gods  The  receptacle 

The  Ideal  pattern  The  substance  to  be  moulded 


The  world  of  forms  and  phenomena. 

A living  creature  with  soul  and  body. 

In  the  divine  cause,  the  word  God  was 
used  very  loosely  and  meant  a divine 
quality  referring  both  to  mortals  and  im- 
mortals. Thus  the  higher  cause  is  divine 
and  is  both  active  and  personal,  passive 
and  formal,  as  the  creator  and  as  the 
Ideal  pattern  after  which  He  models 
the  world. 

The  personal  cause  is  regarded  at  times 
as  the  one  God  and  again  as  a whole 
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company  of  Gods.  There  is  a difference 
between  the  two  because  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the  relation  between  a perfect 
and  imperfect  creator.  God  performed 
the  initial  formative  act  of  creation  and 
the  fabrication  of  the  world  as  a whole, 
as  a mortal  creature  fashioned  of  soul 
and  body  and  embracing  within  itself  all 
individual  creatures  including  man.  The 
gods  complete  the  work  by  the  creation 
and  government  of  those  individual  crea- 
tures including  man.  To  Plato  the  dis- 
tinction between  God  and  the  gods  is 
insignificant. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Ideal  pattern  had  its  existence 
outside  the  mind  of  the  creator  or  as  a 
conception  or  plan  in  the  creator’s  mind. 
Philo,  the  Platonizing  Jew,  believed  that 
only  the  second  was  possible.  In  this 
view  belief,  justice,  righteousness  are 
simply  the  will  of  God.  Goodness  is 
just  another  name  for  God.  Professor 
Willamowitz  Moellendorf  states  that  Pla- 
to’s God  remained  to  the  end  the  Good, 
True,  and  Beautiful,  which  penetrates, 
moves,  and  vitalizes  all,  a Godhood 
which  we  love,  yet  with  no  desire  that  it 
should  love  us  in  turn,  like  the  Godhood 
of  Spinoza.  But  Plato’s  very  language 
belies  this  fact.  God  is  the  efficient  cause, 
while  goodness  is  the  final  cause.  The 
modern  writers  do  not  differentiate  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  goodness. 
This  is  a result  of  undue  emphasis  on 
theology  and  objective  goodness.  Yet 
both  interpretations  tend  toward  the 
same  end.  The  practical  discrimination 
of  philosophy,  theology,  and  mythology, 
are  absolute,  no  matter  if  a theological 
or  philosophical  terminology  is  used. 

God  is  the  divine  cause.  At  the  other 
end  is  the  necessary  cause  which  is  also 
passive  and  active.  In  the  passive,  it  is 
not  matter  as  we  understand  it,  but  ra- 
ther matter  before  beings  come  into  ex- 
istence. Nor  is  it  motion.  It  is  invisible 


and  formless,  the  receptacle  and  mother 
of  all  visible  forms,  and  that  out  of  which 
such  forms  proceed,  the  disorder  under- 
lying all  order.  In  the  active  form,  it  im- 
poses certain  inevitable  conditions  upon 
creation  and  is  called  necessity.  Thus  we 
have  God  and  the  Ideal  pattern  on  one 
side,  and  necessity  and  flux  of  chaos  on 
the  other. 

When  the  creator  undertook  to  make 
a cosmos,  everything  was  in  chaos.  The 
genesis  was  a concurrence  of  necessity 
and  reason  with  the  latter  gaining  control 
of  necessity  and  persuading  it  to  bring 
things  to  their  best  end.  In  modern 
words  it  was  a process  of  evolution  by 
the  interaction  of  chance  and  design. 

By  the  necessary  cause,  Plato  did  not 
mean  that  evil  was  the  necessary  cause  of 
Good,  but  that  it  was  simply  evil,  actual 
and  incomprehensible.  Then  what  is 
the  place  of  the  soul  in  this  scheme  of 
creation  ? 

First  there  is  a distinction  between  the 
mortal  and  immortal  parts  of  the  soul. 
Then  there  is  another  division  of  the 
soul  into  reason,  emotions,  and  concupis- 
cence. The  latter  two  belong  to  the  mor- 
tal part  of  the  soul,  while  reason  belongs 
to  both,  to  that  which  is  permanent  and 
that  which  is  ever  changing.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  permanent  makes  it  eternal, 
while  its  connection  with  the  ever-chang- 
ing makes  i a part  of  the  physical  life. 
As  to  the  soul's  origin,  God  set  reason  in 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  in  the  body.  There- 
fore reason  would  be  the  name  for  the 
soul  in  its  purity. 

God  is  not  identical  with  the  world 
soul,  since  He  does  not  have  body.  Yet 
he  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  soul. 

The  lesser  gods  and  the  world  soul  are 
the  offsprings  of  God.  He  took  the  soul 
stuff  which  was  left  over  and  no  longer 
pure  and  created  individual  souls,  equal 
in  number  to  the  stars.  They  remain  in 
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the  stars  for  a year  and  learn  the  laws 
of  being  and  of  destiny.  They  are  then 
turned  over  to  the  lesser  gods  for  further 
fashioning  and  guidance.  The  gods  give 
to  the  soul  the  mortal  elements — pleasure, 
pain,  confidence,  fear,  wrath,  and  hope. 
These  compose  the  mortal  soul  of  man. 
The  soul  is  then  placed  in  the  body.  Pla- 
to naively  separates  their  faculties  by 
placing  reason  in  the  head,  emotions  in 
the  thorax,  and  concupiscence  in  the  ab- 
domen. 

In  the  relation  between  body  and  soul 
in  regards  to  evil,  there  is  a kinship  be- 
tween evil  in  the  soul  and  that  principle 
of  disorder  in  the  primordial  substance. 
On  several  occasions,  Plato  states  that 
the  association  of  body  and  soul  is  the 
cause  of  evil,  but  in  the  Republic  he  states 
that  the  soul  contains  within  itself  its  own 
principle  of  good  and  evil.  Plutarch,  one 
of  the  greatest  Platonists  of  all  times, 
states  that  in  the  necessary  cause  there 
is  a soul  of  evil  balancing  the  soul  of 
good  in  the  divine  cause.  The  cosmic 
causes  and  their  product  can  be  illustrat- 
ed in  this  manner: 

The  Divine  Cause:  Creation:  The  Necessary  Cause: 

God,  the  soul  The  soul  of  the  Necessity,  the  soul 
of  good.  world  and  its  and  evil. 

The  Ideal  pat-  creatures.  The  primordial 

tern.  Material  phe-  substance, 

nomena. 

Though  this  analogy  is  seductive,  More 
sets  this  aside  and  limits  the  extension  of 
the  soul  to  God  and  the  animate  world. 
He  states  that  the  soul’s  creation  cannot 
be  forced  into  the  Plutarchian  scene.  In 
the  attempt  to  make  the  myth  of  Timaeus 
logical,  two  incompatible  theories  have 
arisen — one  in  which  the  body  and  soul 
each  have  its  own  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  other  in  which  the  body  is 
the  source  of  evil  and  the  soul  the  source 
of  good.  The  former,  which  is  Plutarch’s, 
is  close  to  Plato’s  view,  but  he  does  not 
recognize  the  soul  as  the  disciplinarian 
leader  in  the  partnership,  nor  the  body 


as  the  ultimate  cause  of  psychical  evil, 
and  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  connect- 
ed with  a release  from  the  body’s  imper- 
ative needs  and  impulses. 

Plato  considers  evil  as  a mysterious  un- 
accountable fact,  for  which  no  man  is  re- 
sponsible. Therefore  God  would  be  a 
personal  creating  one,  who  is  good,  but 
not  omnipotent.  He  identifies  virtue 
with  knowledge  and  states  that  no  man 
sins  willingly.  The  reason  why  men  sin 
is  because  of  ignorance  which  affects  both 
the  body  and  soul.  The  simple  ignorance, 
which  affects  the  body  may  be  dispelled 
by  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  in 
the  relations  of  life.  The  deeper  ignor- 
ance, which  affects  the  soul  and  springs 
from  thinking  we  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  can  be  cured  by  higher  instruction 
in  the  form  of  admonition  or  dialectics 
employed  by  Socrates. 

Therefore  we  have  been  studying  the 
constituent  parts  of  religion,  but  now  we 
will  see  how  they  are  blended  together. 
The  beginning  of  religion  is  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  soul  which  Plato  connects 
with  his  dualism.  It  is  only  when  a man 
can  distinguish  between  happiness  and 
mere  pleasures,  that  righteousness  will  be 
set  free  from  the  flux  of  opinion  about 
right  and  wrong. 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  soul  takes  on 
the  color  of  religion,  when  it  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  honor  of  God.  Anyone 
who  really  believes  would  not  commit 
an  impious  deed.  If  he  did,  he  either  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  gods;  or 
he  believes  in  the  gods,  but  thinks  that 
they  have  no  care  for  men;  or  he  thinks 
that  they  can  easily  be  bribed.  Plato  did 
not  say  that  a man  would  not  lead  a just 
and  noble  life  from  philosophy  alone,  but 
he  does  believe  that  the  right  kind  of  the- 
ological belief  adds  a great  deal  of  con- 
firmation to  philosophy.  The  man  who 
believes  in  God  will  desire  to  be  loved 
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by  God,  even  as  he  loves  Him,  and  will 
try  to  make  himself  worthy  of  God’s  love 
by  imitating  God’s  goodness. 

Justice,  righteousness,  and  holiness,  are 
vague  terms  as  they  come  to  us  from  the- 
ology, but  receive  a more  practical  value 
when  colored  by  the  mythological  notion 
of  measure.  Plato’s  ethics  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  one  sentence,  "Hold  out  and 
observe  moderation."  In  this,  two  things 
are  implied  - — first,  there  is  the  needed 
strength  involving  resolution  of  purpose 
and  continuity  of  attention  to  keep  the 
soul  in  its  citadel  against  all  the  assaults 
of  excess  and  enticements  of  defect;  sec- 
ondly, there  is  a need  of  wisdom  which 
comes  not  from  willing  alone,  but  from 
practise. 

Plato  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  the  law  for  all  men,  because  men 
are  so  different.  The  only  guide  that  can 
dictate  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  is 
the  wisdom  of  experience.  Only  by  ob- 
servation and  tradition  can  knowledge 
come.  It  is  through  the  kaleidoscopic 
ventures  of  life  that  we  learn  a little  of 
the  truth  and  catch  a glimpse  of  another 
power  which  makes  for  righteousness. 
Here  is  the  point  of  contact  with  mythol- 
ogy. What  course  of  action  is  dear  and 
consonant  to  God?  The  answer  would 
be,  to  be  like  God,  for  God  is  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things. 

Man  is  not  left  without  guidance  and 
comfort  in  the  task  of  bringing  measure 
into  the  world.  Plato  believed  that  there 


were  signs  and  voices  all  around  us,  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  the  gods,  and  in 
worship  man  was  able  to  draw  very  close 
to  divine  nature.  Plato  states  in  the 
"Laws”  that,  "Wherefore  let  us  hold  to 
this  report  as  agreeing  with  what  has  been 
said,  the  fairest  and  truest,  I think,  of  all 
reports,  that  to  make  sacrifice  and  always 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  gods  by 
prayer  and  offerings,  and  all  divine  serv- 
ice is  for  the  good  man  the  fairest  and 
best  and  most  effective  instrument  of  the 
happy  life.”  This  is  the  general  principle 
of  his  worship,  but  it  had  two  aspects — 
public  and  private  prayer.  The  former 
was  the  common  possession  of  the  people 
and  a band  of  social  union  in  the  spirit, 
while  the  latter  refers  to  independent 
rites.  Plato  considered  prayer  as  a plea 
for  enlightenment  and  not  a demand  for 
the  fulfilment  of  one’s  desires. 

In  these  preceding  pages,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  religion  of  Plato  quite  thor- 
oughly. The  one  thing  above  the  others 
that  it  has  driven  home  to  me  is,  that  the 
best  religion  is  the  one  which  can  give 
the  best  explanation  of  God  and  the  cos- 
mos, or  rather  of  our  existence.  To  me, 
Plato’s  religion  is  much  more  logical  than 
Christianity.  Yet  it  has  not  inspired  me 
to  a belief  in  a divinity.  When  I chose 
this  subject,  it  was  thought  that  my  athe- 
ism might  change  into  belief.  But  no 
such  revolution  occurred.  I ascribe  this 
fact  to  my  lack  of  emotion,  a quality 
which  I consider  as  a necessity  in  order 
to  obtain  and  retain  a devout  belief. 
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THE  BYSTANDER 

By  MAXIM  GORKY 

Some  people  will  never  read  a book 
review.  Some  people  will  never  read  one 
of  a book  a few  weeks  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  press.  And  there  are  others 
who  subscribe  to  the  Literary  Guild. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  those  thinking  non- 
subscribers to  obtain  a copy  of  this  latest 
masterpiece  of  the  Russian  tale-spinner. 

Over  literary  tea-tables  it  was  definite- 
ly decided  that  Tolstoi  was  the  aristocrat, 
that  Dostoievsky  was  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  that  Gorki  lived  among  the  dung 
heaps.  But  it  seems  as  though  Gorki  has 
become  modern.  He  writes  among  other 
things  of  the  sex-life  of  people  with  a fair 
degree  of  earthly  possessions.  He  used 
to  be  morbid  — peasant  alcoholics  mal- 
treating wives,  and  silver-tongued  beggars 
thumbing  noses  at  the  police.  In  the  By- 
stander, his  characters  approach  our  con- 
ception of  reality. 

Clim  Samghin  and  his  misconceptions 
of  being  genius  are  traced  from  the  mem- 
orable day  when  his  father  gave  him  the 
wrong  name  until  that  stage  when  the 
story  is  ended  as  only  the  great  Maxim 
knows  how.  The  last  page  of  the  book 
has  been  turned.  One  is  left  with  no 
great  moral  to  ponder  over  for  days.  One 
has  no  distinct  memory  of  a plot.  Who 


was  the  villain?  Did  the  hero  finally  pick 
up  the  tender  heroine  and  disappear  over 
a horizon  merging  into  the  purplish  shad- 
ows of  approaching  eventide?  The  read- 
er with  an  inward  satisfaction  has  but  the 
recollection  of  a few  hours  of  stimulating 
reading.  Characterizations,  impressions, 
incidents  interspersed  with  a philosophy 
of  changing  colors  combine  to  build  up 
a piece  of  literature  that  will  stand  for  a 
long  time  as  a pinnacle  for  futile  fumb- 
ling writers  to  achieve. 

Bystander  is  literary  symphony.  It 
blares  forth  with  the  power  of  a hundred 
trumpets,  and  it  is  treacherous  like  the 
bassoon.  It  lifts  one  to  peaceful  heights 
of  lofty  mountain-tops,  and  it  plunges 
one  into  dark  despairing  abysses.  Furi- 
ously emotional,  it  holds  the  reader  in 
terrifying  grasp,  and  every  line  is  a pin- 
point that  pricks  its  tortured  victim.  An 
unforgettable  mass  of  writing,  it  will  chain 
Gorki  to  the  chair  of  immortality. 

FRACTIONAL  MONEY 

By  NEIL  CAROTHERS 

With  the  publishing  of  “Fractional 
Money”,  Professor  Carothers  fills  a much- 
needed  gap  in  the  literature  of  current 
economics.  As  the  author  states  in  his 
introduction,  economists  and  historians 
have  not  given  this  subject  the  attention 
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and  analytical  study  which  it  properly 
deserves. 

In  his  book,  Prof.  Carothers  carefully 
traces  the  developmtnt  and  history  of 
the  coin  in  the  American  Monetary  sys- 
tem, showing  its  decisive  influence  in  af- 
fecting many  salient  features  of  United 
States  finance.  Fractional  money  holds 
a delicate  position  as  an  instrument  of 
stability  in  the  monetary  world,  for 
although  a disappearance  of  standard 
money  can  be  mitigated,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  ameliorate  a breakdown  in 
the  case  of  fractional  money.  With  the 
growing  complexity  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  division  of  labor,  the  need 
increasingly  grows  for  smaller  denomina- 
tions as  exchange  media  for  the  countless 
inexpensive  articles  thrust  upon  the  mar- 
ket, in  addition  to  the  foregoing  materi- 
al, complex  appendices  give  illuminating 
statistical  history  of  the  coinage  devel- 
opment. 

Although  primarily  intended  for  the 
student  of  economics,  the  book  should 
prove  of  interest  to  the  average  reader 
who  wishes  a clear  and  concise  view  of 
the  exact  place  of  fractional  coinage  in 
the  development  of  money. 


THIS  PURE  YOUNG  MAN 

By  IRVING  FINEMAN 

Here  is  a book  for  the  college  man  to 
read  with  relish.  The  author,  a universi- 
ty fraternity  man  himself,  writes  with 
startling  directness.  The  background  of 
bustling  Philadelphia  before  the  War 
serves  as  contrast  to  the  high-strung  sen- 
sitive youth  who  finds  himself  attending 
school  there.  Roger  Bendrow,  a student 
of  architecture,  is  an  unusual  character, 
yet  many  variations  of  him  are  to  be 
found  in  the  average  university.  The 
plot  is  subordinated  to  an  analysis  of 
this  pure,  unsophisticated,  highly-idealis- 
tic  young  man.  In  his  timidly  reserved 
attitude  toward  the  other  sex  he  reveals 
a type  vastly  different  than  the  average 
college  man  of  to-day.  The  story  is  skil- 
fully sketched  with  its  accurate  picturiza- 
tions  of  academic  life.  Through  it  all 
throbs  the  drama  of  the  great  war  and 
and  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  charac- 
ters. With  a sad  twist,  the  book  ends 
and  the  reader  lays  it  aside  with  a feel- 
ing of  sorrow  yet  inevitably.  A good 
book!  1 
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WHAT  THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  PACKARD 
LABORATORY  MEANS  TO  THE 
STUDENT  BODY 

By  THOMAS  W.  MATCHETT 


THE  erection  and  dedication  of  the 
New  Packard  Laboratory  is  an  im- 
portant event  to  all  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  students  of 
Lehigh.  The  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  students  of  the  Class  of  1931 
saw  the  excavation  for  this  new  building 
started  and  are  now  having  the  honor  of 
taking  part  in  the  dedication.  The  same 
Class  used  the  new  building  during  their 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  while  subsequent 
classes  will  have  the  privilege  and  bene- 
fits of  doing  all  their  laboratory  work  of 
their  college  career  in  this  new  building. 

On  behalf  of  the  student  body  of  Le- 
high University,  1 have  the  honor  of  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Pack- 
ard who  joined  with  Mr.  Packard  in  do- 
nating the  necessary  funds  which  made 
this  building  possible.  While  Mr.  Pack- 
ard was  not  privileged  to  live  to  see  this 
building  dedicated,  those  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  may  rest  assured  that  the 
students  of  Lehigh  pay  him  a debt  of 
gratitude. 

Now  that  we  are  using  the  new  labora- 
tory, classes  in  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  are  concentrated  in  one 
building;  formerly  these  classes  were 
distributed  among  three  buildings.  The 
new  laboratory  itself  is  the  last  word  in 
modern  design,  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  class- 
rooms. These  benefits,  together  with  the 
concentration  of  all  the  classes  in  one 
building,  should  enable  the  student  to 
make  better  progress  in  his  chosen  field 
of  endeavor. 

We  students  are  proud  of  Lehigh,  her 


faculty,  her  equipment,  and  our  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  at  her  shrine.  When  we 
see  added  here  or  there  a new  building, 
or  new  equipment,  we  know  that  these 
are  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of 
someone  whose  interest  is  one  of  service 
to  Lehigh.  The  answer  to  the  world  is, 
“Lehigh  student  leadership  must  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chine age,  loyal  and  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  Alma  Mater,  mindful  of 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  Lehigh,  to 
carry  on  with  honor  and  industry."  As 
we  were  blessed  here  through  the  train- 
ing made  possible  by  the  money  and  time 
of  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  Lab- 
oratory, it  is  the  duty  of  every  student 
to  keep  Lehigh  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress at  all  times,  in  order  that  she  con- 
tinue to  train  her  students  to  the  end  that 
glory  and  honor  may  be  hers.  As  we  are 
blessed  with  the  material  side  of  life,  it 
shall  be  our  privilege  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Packard  in  a practical  way 
which  may  enable  Lehigh  to  continue  her 
leadership. 

The  student  body  of  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  trustees  and  faculty  in  general 
and  especially  to  the  gentlemen  under 
whose  leadership  we  receive  instruction 
in  this  building.  These  men  are  well- 
liked  by  the  students  and  we  marvel  at 
w^hat  patience  they  show  in  dealing 
with  us. 

Given  the  splendid  laboratory,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  opportunity,  such 
as  Lehigh  offers,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
lack  of  continued  leadership  from  men 
who  graduate  from  our  Alma  Mater. 
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The  Shakespearean  Conception 
and  Execution  of  Tragedy  as 
Opposed  to  the  Classical 
(Continued  from  Page  30) 

punishment  fit  the  crime,”  for  then  the 
tragedy  would  not  be  sincere  in  its  por- 
trayal of  life.  When  we  see  a Shakes- 
pearean tragedy,  we  view  it  emotionally, 
while  the  writers  of  Greek  tragedy  who 
talked  of  morality,  despite  Aristotle’s  si- 
lence concerning  it,  brought  us  constantly 
to  the  question,  Is  this  action  right  or 
wrong? 

Shakespeare  does  not  leave  us  rebelli- 
ous, because  we  feel  that  a moral  power, 
— not  simply  destiny, — causes  the  trage- 
dy and  misfortune.  We  are  inspired  by 
the  realization,  in  both  Shakespearean 
and  Greek  tragedy,  that  man  is  a splen- 
did creation,  essentially  truth-seeking, 
even  though  he  be  tossed  and  buffeted 
in  a seemingly  inevitable  manner  toward 
his  doom. 


The  Monastic  Collegian 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

college  that  a young  man  forms  his  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  his  own  personal  code 
of  ethics.  Also  his  life  here  follows  him 
for  many  years.  And  those  who  make 
up  the  environment  of  the  pre-ministerial 
student  could  easily  aid  him  instead  of 
forcing  him  to  assume  this  defensive, 
semi-apologetic  feeling  which  is  the  cause 
of  his  becoming  either  a recluse  or  an  “El- 
mer Gantry”. 
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Three  Short  Essays 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  were  ta- 
boo, and  not  about  those  ideas  which  we 
retain  in  our  craniums  for  fear  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  and  sunlight  would  bring 
down  upon  our  heads  a veritable  storm 
of  criticism,  disapproval  and  looks  as- 
kance. We  have  overcome  some  of  the 
prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  but  we 
have  been  vanquished  by  suppression. 
Suppression,  even  to-day,  is  such  as  will 
seriously  hinder  our  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  sociability.  Religion,  they  say,  is 
but  an  answer  to  the  need  of  all  men. 
Psychology  tells  us  that  all  of  us  have 
inhibitions.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  those 
things  which  all  people  have  in  common 
should  serve  as  bonds  of  friendship  and 
the  cement  of  society?  You  respond  in 
the  affirmative,  yet  you  continue  to  ‘‘keep 
under  your  hat”  those  ideas  which  you 
have  in  common  with  many  others  and 
which  should  be  the  connecting  link. 

All  men  have  minds  and  they  are  more 
or  less  alike,  so  what  is  there  in  any  cor- 
ner of  any  cranium  which  does  not  have 
a counterpart  in  another  brain?  Are  we 
still  Victorian  in  a lesser  degree  than  for- 
merly, or  are  we  rationalizing  into  exist- 
ence something  which  does  not  actually 
exist?  Written  articles,  although  they 
appeal  to  the  introspective,  are  usually 
read,  digested,  and  then  filed  away  to 
age  and  mellow,  like  pipes,  with  time. 
We  read  and  speak  eagerly  to-day  of 
sex  morality  and  such  topics  which  were 
formerly  taboo,  but  it  is  high  time  to 
break  down  the  taboos  upon  other  mat- 
ters and  bring  them  into  the  light. 


1 

THE  NEW 

WEE  TEA  ROOM 

Mrs.  Blanche  Dorsey,  Prop. 

320  BRODHEAD  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM 

Meals  and  Refreshments  Served 

Student’s  Meal  Ticket: 

21  Meals  for  $8.00  for  I week 

SPECIAL  MENU 

for  the  Lehigh-Lafayette  Game 

I 
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HOTEL 

THE 

BETHLEHEM 

MEALEY  AUDITORIUM 

DANCING 

FIREPROOF 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 

Evenings 

THE  BEST  HOTEL 

IN  THE 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 



427  HAMILTON  STREET 

Allentown,  Pa. 

BETHLEHEM  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 


GOSZTONYI  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  TRUST  CO. 


BETHLEHEM  - PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  LEHIGH  LUNCH 

THE  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  CO. 

Invites  Every  Lehigh  Student 

FOR  LEHIGH  MEN 

to  examine  their 

Special  Lehigh  Stamped  Paper 

— at  — 

SNYDER’S  DRUG  STORE 

“The  Old  Standby” 

Headquarters  for 

Parker  - Waterman  - Le  Boueff  - Chilton 

Unbreakable  Fountain  Pens 

LEHIGH  PIPES 

Just  down  the  hill  from 

the  campus 

HAROLD  B.  SNYDER 

Bethlehem’s  Standard  Drug  Stores 

421  SOUTH  NEW  STREET 

Fourth  and  New  Streets 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Tenth  Avenue  and  Broad  Street 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

1 

”1 

DIETRICH’S 

Fraternity 

HEATING  - PLUMBING 
Sheet  Metal  Work 

Mcllvain  Oil  Burners 

15-17  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


McCaa  Studio 

1 13  West  Fourth  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
“The  Students’  Studio’’ 


Official 

Photographers 

LEHIGH  ••EPITOME” 
MUHLENBERG  "CIARLA” 
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The  Students’  Favorite  Shop 


Silverberg  & Goldberg 


CUSTOM  TAILORS 

— and  — 

HABERDASHERS 


212  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


*We  Hire  Tux’s 


AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

E.  W.  Austin,  Prop. 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

218  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Phone  2236 


RENT  A NEW  CAR  TO  DRIVE 
PERSONALLY 


ALWAYS 

THE  LOWEST  RATES 
AND  NEW  CARS 


FORDS  — DE  SOTOS  — CHRYSLERS 

DRIVE -IT- YOURSELF,  Inc. 


121  West  Fourth  St.,  Bethlehem 
ALLENTOWN  BETHLEHEM  POTTSVILLE  READING 
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IRON  and  STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


PLANTS  AT 

Bethlehem,  Lebanon,  Steelton,  Johnstown  and 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

General  Offices:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

District  Offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Louis. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor:  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland,  Honolulu. 

Export  Distributor:  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
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